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Some years ago the writer found among some miscellaneous 


papers in the C. C. Parry Herbarium and Library a short 


biographical sketch of Dr. Edwin James with an attached let- 
ter from Dr. George Engelmann asking what had become of 
Doctor James. The letter was pasted in a copy of Long’s 
Expedition, giving his account of the ascent of James’ Peak, 
now commonly called Pike’s Peak. Somewhat later I saw an 
article by Mr. George Frazee* on The Iowa Fugitive Slave 
Case, which contained a tribute to Doctor James. The fol- 
lowing number of The Annals contained a short but excellent 
account of Doctor James by Charles Aldrich,t A Forgotten 
Iowa Author. ‘A few years later the writer gave under the 
auspices of the Botanical Seminar a lecture on the early 
botanical explorations of the Rocky Mountains. I found the 
information about Doctor James very meager. I wrote to 
Doctor Salter. of Burlington, who had known Doctor James 
personally, and he gave me such information as he had. Mrs. 
Fannie James Bissell of Dubuque, a granddaughter, also fa- 
vored me with material. By chance I learned that Mrs. A. 
Richmond of Nevada was a daughter of a brother of Doctor 
James. I therefore interviewed Mrs. Richmond a short time 
before her death, concerning him. Her daughter, Miss Anna 
Richmond, was kind enough to furnish me with a written state- 
ment about Doctor James, taken from Mrs. Richmond’s jour- 
nal, as well as to let me see several letters. This journal is in 
possession of the Richmond family. Mrs. Richmond copied 


* Annals of Iowa, Vol. 4, DP. 118-137. 
+ Annals of Iowa, Vol. 4, pp. 233-234. 
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some of the more important points of the journal for Miss 
Julia James of Kansas City, who was kind enough to permit 
me to use such parts as I liked in the preparation of this 


paper. 


To a cousin, Miss Harriette Kellogg of Grinnell, Deacon. 


Samuel James of Middlebury, Vt., who is himself eighty-six 
years of age, has loaned a number of letters written by Dr. 
Edwin James to his brother, Dr. John James of Albany, and 
also one to his niece. These cover a somewhat lengthy period, 
extending from the time when he was stationed at Ft. Mack- 
inae as army surgeon to 1859, when in his old age at Bur- 
lington he wrote with all his old-time vigor on slavery and 
the John Brown question. 

From the journal I learn that the James family originally 
‘settled in Rhode Island, but that Deacon David James, father 
of Doctor James, very early emigrated to Stockbridge, Mass., 
and at the commencement of the Revolutionary War moved 
to Weybridge, Addison county, Vermont. Here with his own 
hands he hewed down trees, in the mighty forest, and erected 
a log house in which the subject of this sketch was born and 
grew to manhood. Edwin James, the youngest of thirteen 
children, ten of whom were sons, was born August 27, 1797. 
The family home is still standing, although its original form 
could hardly be recognized, so many are the additions and 
other changes that have modified its appearance. It is on an 
eminence overlooking a beautiful valley, while in the near 
distance is clearly seen the town of Middlebury. Back of the 
house rise the wooded hills and mountains of northern Ver- 
mont. 

The farm has always remained the property of the family, 
having descended from father to son, in the older line. 
Doctor James’ birthplace is now occupied by Hon. John 
James, a grandnephew of Dr. Edwin James and a member 
of the Vermont Legislative Assembly for several terms. 

The family came of sturdy Puritan stock, and made their 


ehurch connection with the Congregational church at Wey- 
bridge, a few miles from the farm, once a prosperous village, 


but now only a cross-roads. Doctor James’ father was deacon 
in the church and the office has since that time been held by 
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a member of the family, the present incumbent being Deacon 
Samuel James—a nephew of Doctor Edwin—who also owns 
a residence on the old farm. 

In early days church pews were the absolute property of 
the individual members, and the James’ pew, at the right 
hand of the pulpit, with its straight, unyielding back, and 
door that could be locked against intruders, is still seen in 
the church, although the family prefer the more democratic 
freedom of the body pews. 

The surroundings of the boyhood home of Edwin James, 
and the sturdy character of others of the same family, may be 
seen from the following biographical note of a brother, which 
appeared in The Register (Middlebury, Vt.) many years ago: 


Deacon Samuel James, Sen., was one of those men who never die— 
living, but not dying, out. Born in Weybridge in 1791, he was the last 
of a large family of children who scattered widely over our country and 
a number of his brothers were men of eminent ability and usefulness in 
their professions. He always lived upon the old homestead, living a life 
packed full of duties performed and opportunities secured. With un- 
wearied industry he labored upon his farm and gradually accumulated 
an ample estate. 

He was a studious and thoughtful man. The leisure moments of his 
long life were not suffered to run to waste. His mind was not pinioned 
to the instrument with which he labored, but in his working hours he was 
accustomed to cull treasures of rich thought from the works of nature 
and a wide range of readings, and while his acres widened, his mind 
expanded more. To those who knew him well it was a pleasure to con- 
verse with him, nor could they fail to utter words of admiration as 
they marked the stride with which he kept pace with the great and 
truthful ideas of the ages. He judged wisely and carefully and his 
opinions were not mere assertions but showed the compacted strength 
resulting from patient investigation. Perhaps no one trait was more 
strongly marked in his character than that ot an untiring perseverance, 
no matter whether it was some improvement on his farm or some public 
interest he would accomplish, blow after blow succeeded each other 
with an unfaltering repetition until a result was reached, 

He was long identified with the church in his native town and 1ts 
honored officer; he loved it, was familiar with its history and prayed 
and planned earnestly for its prosperity and continuance. Amid times 
of discouragement and doubt he proved a tower of strength. From its 
commencement he was a steady supporter of the Sabbath school; he not 
only believed in the Bible, but he loved to study it, and many will re- 
member the sparkle of' his eye, as he was wont to vindicate the character 
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of God as unfolded in its doctrines. Through all the years of his old 
age he continued a teacher. As a religious man he explored among the 
deep things of the Creator and caught no taint of skepticism, but ac- 
quired a stronger faith, a brighter hope and a warmer love. He studied 
thoroughly the questions of national policy, appreciated and sympathized 
with our public men who loved the right, while with a Puritan’s faith he 
saw the hand of God guiding all of the events of our history. He had 
faith in God, faith in the church of Christ, faith in our government, and 
his life as a citizen, as a Christian and as a man was the outgivings of 
such a faith. 

He was not exempt from affliction. ‘‘The billows rolled over him;’’ 
one son stricken by disease languished almost into manhood and died. 
Another in the strength and beauty of an intelligent and Christian man- 
liness, passed under a mental cloud, and went down to the grave, and 
another still, the youngest, the pet and pride of the family, after gradu- 
ating at Middlebury College, with bright hopes sailed for South America, 
and speedily sickened with the yellow fever and died in the hospital at 
Bahia, Brazil. 

He had comfort in their deaths, and his faith as a Christian man 
held him to his God and his duties. Himself for years grappling with 
disease resolutely pushed on and with an untiring will demonstrated the 
power of a living soul over its frail tenement. 

The Sabbath before his death he was in his place in the brick church 
on ‘‘ Weybridge Hill,’’ he was always there ‘‘sunshine or storm,’’ and 
on Monday evening following he attended the meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club and read an essay, and spoke earnest words of his own experience 
in farming. A cold brought on by the exposure of that evening swiftly 
brought him down, and in six days he ceased his struggling with disease. 
Thus Deacon Samuel James, Sen., carried his work and responsibilities to 
the brink of the grave, ready to assume them beyond, so there will be no 
break in his life, for he still lives. 


Edwin James prepared for college in the Addison County 
Grammar School, located in Middlebury, and graduated from 
Middlebury College in 1816, having walked five miles daily 
in his journeys to and from school. Dr. E. A. Burt writes me 
under date of December 15, 1902, that Doctor James was 
probably much interested in botany while at college. There 
is an old pamphlet entitled Statistical Account of the Town of 
Middlebury, State of Vermont, Part First by Frederick Hall, 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Middle- 
bury College, Boston, 1821. It contains a list of five hundred 
and fifty-one species of Vermont plants and is the earliest 
list published. The following introduction appears by Pro- 
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___ fessor Hall: ‘‘The following catalogue of plants which are 
= indigenous in the township of Middlebury was prepared for 
>= me by Dr. Edwin James, a very young gentleman formerly 
; of this place, who has during a considerable period assidu- 
ously applied himself to the study of botany, and who will 
a ere long attain distinguished eminence in this interesting 
2 branch of natural history.’’ Whether this list was prepared 
before taking up his residence in Albany or while in college 
: cannot be determined. It is probable, however, that he was 
much interested in plants while at college and that part of 
‘ this work was done before his acquaintance with Dr. Amos 
Eaton in Albany, an author of A Manual of North American 
Botany, who delivered a course of lectures in Albany on the 
‘invitation of Gov. DeWitt Clinton, who was much interested 
in botany. Edwin James studied medicine with his brother 
in Albany. In those days a medical education was difficult to 
obtain. There were few hospitals and almost no medical 
schools and it was customary to study with an established 
practitioner. I am unable to learn when he went to Albany. 
The date of his graduating from Middlebury College is given 
by Doctor Barton as 1816. The brother with whom he studied 
medicine was in Europe in 1817 so it is probable that his 
medical education did not begin before 1818, and it is hardly 
likely that it extended beyond two or two and a half years. 
In those days it was considered essential that a physician be 
well posted in natural history, especially botany. This is why 
so many of the botanists of the early part of the last 
century were physicians. Doctors Gray, Torrey and Darling- 
ton were all physicians. The following letter written by Dr. 
John James will give some idea of the necessity of study 
abroad : 

My Drar Morner: At the moment when I ain about to leave Lon- 
don for Edinboro, I-have the good fortune to receive yours of Sept. 
22nd. How grateful and in what good time it is impossible for me 
to tell you—you have never been a stranger in London—and can hardly 
imagine how much I am interested in every word from you. It is 
indeed a long time since the date of your last letter, but I have re- 
ceived them but lately, and can readily excuse your not writing oftener, 
when I consider the cares and the business which must inevitably en- 
gross your mind and fill up every moment ef your time. I can clearly 
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comprehend from your. account of Mrs. James’ symptoms Sy 8. 2 tee 
cline of her health. I wish it were possible for me to see her, and to 


add my endeavors to those of all of her friends to administer to her 


eomfort and happiness in such a trying situation. I fear I shall never 


see her in this world. The only consolation which her friends could 


have, I know Mrs. James will afford by her unmurmuring resignation 
to this dispensation of providence, and a cheerful reliance upon the 
goodness of the Creator. Mrs. Pepoon—I am most happy to hear her 
name, and that her situation is improving. I have heard so little from 
America that I open your letter with a kind of a dread, lest some evil 
should have befallen to some one of the family—I don’t know why 
Henry should not have made me acquainted with his situation—at least 
written me. There has not been a day since I left America that I have 
not considered his situation, and weighed in my mind the chances of 
his business—with hopes and fears. That Pittsfield debt should if 
possible be shaken off. I sometimes reprove myself that I have left 
my country and not rather put my shoulder to the mountain and aided 
the common cause, with what effect I could, in other words—that I did 
not endeavor to help Henry and Mrs. J. instead of incurring expense 
abroad. In the end however I think we shall all be satisfied, with the 
course that I have taken and I flatter myself that at some future 
period, there will be a result essentially useful. I believe that I shall 
not return to America, without having added most materially to my 
medical knowledge. I am more entirely satisfied of the importance of 
the opportunities I enjoy—and the real improvement that may be 
derived from them than I expected to be. I find more to learn than 
I was aware of and more facilities of learning. I have devoted the 
summer extensively and laboriously to practical anatomy. By giving 
this important branch my undivided attention I have so wedded myself 
to the study, that what was at first a labor, has become a pleasure, and 
I contemplate even the intricacies, and minutie of anatomy, with the 
hope of mastery. This study is indeed the ‘‘Key.’’ * * * which the 
superstructure of surgery, and Physiology * * * depend—anatomy 
has been my study—but it is hardly correct to say exclusively for I 
have not neglected to see operations, visit hospitals, and attend to the 
domestic politicks of London surgery. 

I have taken a bird’s-eye view of the various hospitals, and schools. 
I have just finished my attendance at the anatomical Theatre, and the 
surgical and anatomical lectures connected with it have closed. I shall 
start for Edinburgh some time next week—I intend to visit on my 
way, Cambridge, Yorek and what other places I may find worthy of 
attention, within my reach—unless the weather should continue so bad 
as it is at present in which ease I shall go by the Leith Smack. I 
expect while at E. to attend Gordon’s anatomy, Hope’s chemistry, 
Gregory’s theory and practice, with what other studies I can compre- 
hend in my plan without producing confusion. The principal advan- 
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tages that I expect to derive from going to E. are, I shall see the 
country, and the school. I can combine more studies there than here— 
and all to equal advantage except practical surgery—and this is to be 
learnt only to a certain degree by precedent, and seeing. The opera- 
tion part must be acquired by the enterprise of our own hands—iinute- 
and distinct ideas of anatomy with the aid of having seen the operation. 
a few times, will be sufficient—as to going to France and the French 
language—I cannot conscientiously think of spending my time, and my 
small funds there, because I could not acquire so much professional in- 
formation. The time will soon arrive when I must apply myself most 
diligently to business again—stimulated by the to me new necessity of 
annihilating considerable debts. I hope to go to my task with zeal, 
and to enter the lists properly armed for the fight. If I have time, 
which I undoubtedly shall, I can improve what I have but just com- 
menced in the French language after I join you in Albany. If I 
happen to be so unfortunate as not to find business there, this study will 
prove a resource. I have suggested to you that I am not learning good 
manners—I don’t know that I am improving in this respect. If I 
can improve, my understanding and taste, by such observations, as 
my residence in foreign countries, will allow—I hope the amiable and 
lovely ladies of America will excuse my uncouth manners, and that 
men of sense will do me justice, though I cannot approach them in the 
most courtly style—and more than justice—for I don’t mean to say 
that my claims in any respect will be of the improving kind. If 1 
should go to France instead of Edinboro, I should be but chasing the 
shadow of a man of the world—which will ever fly me— 

I have had a very trifling illness in consequence of confining my- 
self too closely to the dissecting room which I believe I mentioned 
to you. Since I have relaxed a little I have regained the same high 
health which I found in Italy after a long voyage—as ever, 

JOHN JAMES. 
London Noy. 4th, 1817. 
"Pp. 8. I start for Edinboro tomorrow by the stage. Direct to care 
of Messrs. Ramsays Bonan & Co. Bankers. I shall sail for America 
as soon as the season will admit. 


CONNECTION WITH LONG’s EXPEDITION. 


Some years had elapsed since the return of Lewis and Clark 
from their explorations to the Northwest, the finding of the 
source of the Missouri, and their trip down the Columbia to 
its mouth. The publication of the notes of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition occurred in 1814, some seven years after 
their return to St. Louis. The Explorations of Zebulon Mont- 
gomery Pike, published in 1810, were familiar to the American 
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reading public. These publications made a large number of 
Americans interested in further explorations, and Congress 
in 1819 passed an act looking towards an exploration of the 
country between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, 
Red River, Arkansas, and Mississippi, above the mouth of the 
Missouri. The members of the expedition were also to obtain 
the extent of our limits from those of Great Britain at some 
point in the forty-ninth parallel of latitude to prevent col- 
lision between our traders and theirs. They were to enter in 
their journal everything interesting in regard to plants, ani- 
mals, soils, and minerals. They were to conciliate the Indians 
by kindness and presents, and to obtain their number as far 
as possible. 

Major Long, the commanding officer, in organizing this ex- 
pedition designated Major Biddle to keep the journal. Doctor 
Baldwin acted as botanist, Mr. Say had charge of the zoology, 
Mr. Jessup of the geology. Mr. Peale acted as assistant natur- 
alist. The members assembled in Pittsburg in April, 1819, 
and started on their journey May 5th. Several members of 
the party kept diaries. All were in good health except Doctor 
Baldwin. In the account of the expedition reference is made 
to the delays caused because of his sickness. On August 9th 
Doctor Baldwin was moved to the house of Mr. Glen in Cin- 
eimnati, but on the 18th, having recovered sufficiently, the 
party started down the Ohio. At Franklin, Missouri, it 
again became necessary to leave him, and there he expired 
on the 31st day of August. The steamboat proceeding up the 
river with Messrs. Say, Jessup, Seymour and Daugherty, 
accompanied by Major Biddle, left Franklin on July 17th 
overland to Ft. Osage. The Western Engineer was the name 
of the first steamboat to ascend the Missouri River above the 
mouth of the Charaton (Chariton), Lewis and Clark ascended 
the Missouri in a periogue or mackinaw as it would now be 
called. This note is made: ‘‘The Chariton originates near 
the De Moyen (Des Moines) River of the Mississippi, and be- 
tween a country which is of great importance, both on account 
of the fertility of the soil and its inexhaustible mines of coal.’’ 
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THE WINTER CANTONMENT. 


““The position selected for the establishment of winter 
quarters for the exploring party, was on the west bank of the 
Missouri about half a mile above Fort Lisa (a fort named 
after Manuel Lisa of the Missouri Fur Company), five miles 
below Council Bluffs and three miles above the mouth of 
Boyer’s River.’’** They anchored here on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and remained for the winter. On October 11th 
Major Long and Mr. Jessup departed for Washington, going 
down the Missouri in a canoe, returning by way of Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis, and arriving at the latter place on 
April 24th. The party after having procured horses and 
equipment went overland, arriving at Engineer Cantonment 
on the 29th of May, accompanied by John R. Bell and Dr. 
Edwin James. By the order of the Honorable Secretary of 
War, dated February 28th, Major Long had been instructed 
to explore the country from the Missouri westward to the 
Rocky Mountains to the source of the river Platte and thence 
by way of the Arkansas and Red rivers to the Mississippi. 
Thomas Say was retained as zoologist, and Doctor James be- 
came botanist, geologist and surgeon. The latter received the 
appointment through the recommendations of Dr. John Tor- 
‘rey, Hon. Smith Thompson, Secretary of the Navy and later 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and Captain Le Conte. 


First ASCENT or JAMES’ PEAK, COMMONLY CALLED PIKE’S 
PEAK. 


Leaving St. Louis on May 4, 1820, Doctor James, in com- 
pany with Major Long and Captain Bell, traveled on horse- 
back across the country and in twenty-four days reached En- 
gineer Cantonment, where the party of twenty persons com- 
posing the expedition was camped. They started on their 
journey to the sources of the Platte, June 6th, and in a 
month reached the chasm through which that river issues 
from the Rocky Mountains. They were particularly desirous 
of visiting what Pike called the highest peak of the mountains, 
which now bears the name of that distinguished explorer and 


* The spelling is Boyer and as usual Docter James was accurate. It is 
misspelled in many older books. 
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soldier. Its summit had~been reported inaccessible. A de- 
tachment of the party, however, conducted by Doctor James, 
went to the top on the 13th and 14th of July. From this 
circumstance it was called James’ Peak, and this name is 
given to it on the map which accompanies the report of the 
expedition. It was the peak eight or ten miles south of this 
and much below it in elevation, being wooded to the top, 
which Pike ascended. The following extract is from his note 
of July 15, 1820: 

From information derived from the Indians and hunters and also 
from the account given by Pike relative to this Peak, it appears that no 
person either civilized or savage has ever ascended to its summit, 
and that the ascent was deemed impracticable. Dr. James having 
aecomplished this difficult and laborious task I have thought proper 
to eall the Peak after his name as a compliment, to which the zeal 
and perseverance together with the skillful attention with which he has 
examined its character and productions, give him the fairest claim. Pike 
has indeed given us notice that there is such a Peak, but he only saw it 


at a distance, the unfavorable cireumstances under which he came into 
its neighborhood preventing his arrival even at its base. 


The expedition now divided into two parties near the 
Arkansas in Colorado. One proceeded down the river to Ft. 
Smith, the other, consisting of Major Long, Doctor James 
and eight others, intended to travel southward in search of 
the sources of the Red River, but misled by Indians whom 
they met they passed down the Canadian River and reached 
Ft. Smith the 13th of September. They had been three months 
and six days in the wilderness and had met with no white per- 
son. Occasionally they suffered from shortness of provisions. 
At one time they killed a wild horse and instead of question- 
ing whether they should eat horseflesh, congratulated them- 
selves on having such a supply. The animal was a beautiful 
one and had followed them several miles on the day before 
and lingered with a sort of confidence about the camp. Doctor 
James says they felt a little regret at killing it, but their 
scruples yielded to the demands of hunger. 


VALUE OF THE EXPEDITION. 


The information obtained by the expedition was of much 
value and gave satisfaction to men of science. The contribu- 
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tions to the natural history, botany, and geology of the country 
were welcomed in Europe as well as in America. Doctor 
James digested the various reports and prepared a history of 
the expedition for publication. It was published in London 
under the following title, Account of an Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains performed in the years 1819 and ’20. By 
order of J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of War, under the command 
of Major Stephen H. Long of the U. S. Top. Engineers, com- 
piled from the notes of Major Long, Mr. T. Say and other 
gentlemen of the exploring party by Edwin James, Botanist. 
and Geologist to the Expedition—in three volumes, London. 
The work is dedicated to Mr. Calhoun, ‘‘whose liberal view, 
enlightened policy, and judicious measures have contributed 
in an eminent degree to the advancement of the National 
Character of the United States both in science and in polities. ’’ 

Mrs. Fannie James Bissell, in a letter to the writer, com- 
ments as follows: ‘‘I remember, when I was a child, of being 
very fond of looking at the pictures in a large book in my 
father’s library. I was greatly interested in the little In- 
dians I saw there. I asked so many questions about them, my 
father told me that when I grew older he would tell me how 
the book came to be written and by whom. ‘I wish to preserve 
the story to be read by the descendants of my noble grand- 
father.’’ 

The Ozark Mountains received their name from Doctor 
James. Under date of August 31st he says, ‘‘We were now 
at the western base of that interesting group of hills to which 
we have attempted to give the name of the almost extinct 
tribe of Ozarks.’’ The following is from Mrs. Bissell’s let- 
ter to the writer: 


FRIEND OF THE INDIAN AND THE NEGRO. 


My grandfather was a close observer of Indian character, manners 
and customs. After coming back from the expedition he was surgeon 
in the United States army, and for several years was stationed among 
the Ojibways. He mastered their language and translated the New 
Testament from Greek into their language and this was published in 
1833. Up to this time he had been a member of the Presbyterian 
church, but changed his views in the translation of the testament and 
became a Baptist. In later years he became dissatisfied with churches 
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which he attributed to them. He was a great abolitionist and thought 
slavery a sin against God. He disavowed allegiance to the government. 
He sheltered the fugitives from oppression under his roof at any hour 
of the day or night; he was always ready to help them to a better 
country. To these services he gave his means without stint. Nor were 
his sympathies confined to slaves alone, though his mind was absorbed 
upon the subject of their condition. I am told that he showed great 
kindness to some poor Danish Mormons who settled in his neighbor- 
hood, helping them to employment and giving them and their children 
instruction in the English language. 

Before this, however, he was appointed Indian agent for the gov- 
ernment near Council Bluffs, and resided for a while among the Osage 
Indians on the Missouri river. In endeavoring to exclude whiskey from 
the Indian country he encountered the fierce opposition of the traders, 
and suffered so many annoyances that he was compelled to resign the 
agency. He was a great temperance advocate, and for a time was 
engaged with E. C. Delevan of Albany in conducting a journal devoted 
to the cause. In 1836 he decided to make his home in the far West. 
He thought of settling near Dubuque, Iowa, but on his way thither 
from St. Louis was stopped by ice, and on his way overland tarried one 
night some six miles southwest of Burlington, where being much pleased 
with the country, the soil, the water and timber, he determined to pitch 
his tent. He selected three hundred and twenty acres for his farm 
which he considered not surpassed by any part of the United States 
he had seen. This was at Rock Springs, Lowa. 


JAMES’ PERAK. 


There has been some discussion in regard to whether Zebu- 
lon Montgomery Pike, that intrepid explorer, ascended Pike’s 
Peak. From his own account,* ‘‘The summit of the grand 
peak, entirely bare of vegetation and covered with snow, now 
appeared at the distance of fifteen or sixteen miles from us. 
It was as high again as what we had ascended, and it would 
have taken a whole day’s march from the base, which I believe 
no human being could have ascended to its pinnacle.’’ 

November 25th-27th, Pike made his ascent on one of the 
front peaks, Mt. Cheyenne, which may be seen from what is 
now known as Colorado Springs. The altitude of this peak is 
9,408 feet, or as some give its height 9,448 feet. Those who 


* Elliott Coues: The expedition of Zebulon Montgomer i 
es: The exp , 2b y Pike to head- 
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have had any experience in mountain climbing know what 
difficulties beset the traveler through fallen timber, deep 
gorges and dangerous trails. Pike, Robinson, Brown or 
Miller were nearer the peak than any other white men up 
to that time. Pike’s Peak stands out prominently, and may 
be seen for a distance of forty miles from the plains. It was, 
therefore, long known to the Spaniards, but was probably 
called Pike’s Peak in the forties when the great overland 
trails covered the plains and mountains in quest of the Cali- 
fornia gold fields. On all of the early maps it was universally 
known as James’ Peak. Doctor James describes the car- 
bonated springs will known to all tourists who visit Manitou 
Springs.* 

From the Journal prepared by James I take these notes: 

The boiling spring is a large and beautiful fountain of water, cool 
and transparent, and highly aerated with carbonic acid. It rises on 
the brink of a small stream, which here descends from the mountain, at 
the point where the bed of this stream divides the ridge of sandstone, 
which rests against the base of the first granitic range. 

Distant a few rods from this is another spring of the same kind, 
which discharges no water, its basin remaining constantly full, and 
air only escaping from it. We collected some of the air from both of 
these springs, in a box we had earried for the reception of plants, but 
could not perceive it to have the least smell or the power of -extinguish- 
ing flame, which was tested by plunging into it lighted splinters of 
dry cedar. 

In ascending we found the surface in many places covered with loose 
and crumbled granite, rolling from under our feet, and rendering the 
ascent extremely difficult. We began to credit the assertions of the 
guide, who had conducted us to the foot of the Peak; and left us with 
the assurance that the whole of the mountain to its summit was coy- 
ered with loose sand and gravel, so that though many attempts had 
been made by the Indians and by hunters to ascend it, none had ever 
proved successful. We passed several of these tracks, not without 
some apprehension for our lives, as there was danger when the foot- 
hold was once lost of sliding down and being thrown over precipices. 

After clambering with extreme fatigue over about two miles, in 
which several of these dangerous places occurred, we halted at sunset 


in a small cluster of fir trees. We could not, however, find a piece of 


even ground large enough to le down upon, and were wnder the 
necessity of securing ourselves from rolling into the brook, near which 
we encamped,. by means of a pole placed against two trees. In this 


bo 


* Account of aw Expedition from Pittsburg, Vol, 2, p. 23. 


situation we passed an uneasy wright and, eg the eee ‘fell 


to 54°, felt some inconvenience from cold. 


suspended in a tree whatever articles of clothing could be dispensed 
with, our blankets and provisions, except about three pounds of bison 
flesh, we continued the ascent, hoping to be able to reach the ‘summit 
of the Peak, and return to the same camp in the evening. After 
passing about half a mile of rugged and difficult traveling, like that 
of the preceding day, we crossed a deep chasm, opening towards the 
bed of the small stream we had hitherto ascended, and following the 
summit of the ridge between these, found the way less diffienlt and 
dangerous. 

Having passed a level tract of several acres, covered with the aspen 
poplar, a few birches and pines, we arrived at a small stream running 
toward the south, nearly parallel to the base of the conic part of the 
mountain, which forms the summit of the Peak. From this spot we 
could distinetly see almost the whole of the Peak, its lower half thinly 
clad with pines, junipers and other evergreen trees; the upper a naked 
eonie pile of yellowish rocks, surmounted here and there with broad 
patches of snow; but the summit appeared so distant, and the ascent 
so steep, that we despaired of accomplishing the ascent, and returning 
on the same day. 

In marshy places about this part of the mountain we saw an un- 
deseribed white flowered species of Caltha, some Spediculariae, the 
shrubby cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa, Ph.) and many alpine plants. 

The day was agreeably bright and calm. As we ascended rapidly a 
manifest change of temperature was perceptible and before we reached 
the outskirts of the timber a little wind was felt from the northeast. 
On this part of the mountain the yellow flowered stone-crop (Sedum 
stenopetalum, Ph.) is almost the only herbaceous plant which occurs. 
The boundary of the region of forests is a defined line encircling the 
peak in a part which, when seen from the plain, appeared near the 
summit, but when we arrived at it a greater part of the whole eleva- 
tion of the mountain seemed still before us. Above the timber the 
ascent is steeper, but less difficult than below, the surface being so 
highly inclined that the large masses when loosened roll down, meeting 
no obstruction, until they arrive at the commencement of the timber. 
The red cedar and the flexile pine* are the trees which appear at the 
greatest elevation. These are small, having thick and extremely rigid 
trunks, and near the commencement of the woodless part of the mount- 
ain they have neither limbs nor bark on the side exposed to the de- 
scending masses of rocks. These trees have not probably grown in a 
situation so exposed, as to be unable to produce or retain bark or 
limbs on one side; the timber must formerly have extended to a 
greater elevation on the sides of this peak than at present, so that 


* Pinus flexilis James. 


On the morning of the 14th, as soon as daylighs appeared, having . 
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Rocky Mountain White Pine (Pinus flexilis James) from a photograph by 
Fawcett. 
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_ those trees which are now on the outskirts of the forest, were formerly | 


protected by their more exposed neighbors, . 

It cannot be doubted that the peculiar brilliancy of coloring, ob- 
served in alpine plants, inhabiting near the utmost limits of phaenoga- 
mous vegetation, depends in a great measure on the intensity of the 
light transmitted from the bright and unobseured atmosphere of those 
regions, and increased by reflection from the immense impending 
-masses of snow. May the deep cerulean tint of the sky, be supposed 


to have an influence in producing the corresponding colour, so prevalent 


in the flowers of these plants? ae 

It was about 4 o’clock p. m. when we arrived on the summit, In 
our way we had attempted to cross a large field of snow, which oceu- 
pied a deep ravine, extending down half a mile from the top, on the 
southeastern side of the Peak. This was found impassable, being coy- 
ered with a thin ice, not sufficiently strong to bear the weight of a 
man. We had not been long on the summit when we were rejoined by 
the man who had separated from us near the outskirts of the timber. 
He had turned aside and lain down to rest and afterwards pursued 
the ascent by a different route. 

On the north side of the Peak was an immense mass of snow and ice. 
The ravine, in which it lay, terminated in a woodless and apparently 
fertile valley, lying west of the first great ridge, and extending far 
towards the north. This valley must undoubtedly contain a consider- 
able branch of the Platte. In a part of it, distant probably thirty 
miles, the smoke of a fire was distinctly seen and was supposed to 
indicate the encampment of a party of Indians. 

On the south the mountain is continued, having another summit 
(probably that ascended by Captain Pike), at the distance of eight or 
ten miles. This, however, falls much below the High Peak in point 
of elevation, being wooded quite to its top. Between the two lies a 
small lake, about a mile long and half a mile wide, discharging east- 
ward into the Boiling spring creek. A few miles farther towards the 
south the range containing these two peaks terminates abruptly. 

Most of the trees which occur on any part of the mountain are 
evergreen, consisting of several species of abies, among which may be 
enumerated the balsam fir (A. balsamea, Ph.), the hemlock, white, red 
and black spruce,(A. canadensis, A. alba, A. rubra and A. nigra), the 
red cedar and common juniper and a few pines.* One of these, which 
appears to have been hitherto unnoticed in North America, has, like 


* Doctor James had a good eye in discriminating plants, but he is 
mistaken in the identity of most of the conifers mentioned here. ae 
writer saw in the region mentioned by him an abundance of OUR Ee 2 se 
(Pseudotruga Douglasii) at lower aititudes; also Colorado Blue Seg 
(Picea Parryana). The Engelmann Spruce {Picea Beat | an vans 
Lodgepole Pine (Pinus Murrayana) at higher altitudes. The yaork oa 
sam (Abies concoler) is abundant at about 8,500 feet and SELON vee 
Bull Pine (Pinus scopulorum) is abundant around Manitou Fs hip eae es 
Pinus flexilis is here described for the first time and correctly Biecet a 
the section Strobus-or White Pine section. The Pinus rigida referred to is 
Pinus scopulorum. 
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the great white or Weymouth, pine, five leaves in a fascicle, but in 
other respects there is little resemblance between them. The leaves are 
short and rather rigid, the sheathes which surround their bases, short 
and lacerated; the strobiles erect, composed of large unarmed scales, 
being somewhat smaller than those of P. rigida, but similar in shape, 
and exuding a great quantity of resin. The branches, which are coy- 
ered with leaves chiefly at the ends, are numerous and recurved, in- 
clining to form a dense and large top; they are also remarkably flexile, 
feeling in the hand somewhat like those of Direa palustris. From this 
circumstance the specific name flexilis has been proposed for this tree, 
which is in several respects remarkably contrasted with the P. rigida. 
It inhabits the arid plains subjacent to the Rocky mountains, and ex- 
tends up their sides to the region of perpetual frost. The fruit of the 
Pinus flewilis is eaten by the Indians and French hunters about the 
Rocky Mountains, as is that of another species of the same genus by 
the inhabitants of some parts of Europe. 


The following is a letter written by Doctor James to Dr. 
C. C. Parry at Burlington, February 11, 1859, in regard to the 
ascent of Pike’s Peak: 


Dear Sir: Yours of the 2d imst. reached me yesterday, but may 
have lain some time in the P. Office, which, beimg six miles from me, 
I do not visit every day. 

Thirty-nine years .ago on the 14th July next I explored one of the 
peaks of the range of mountains containing the sources of the Platte 
and Arkansas. From its summit, about 12,000 feet* above tide water 
of the Atlantic, I looked southward to a twin peak perhaps twenty 
miles distant, supposed at that time to be the one ascended by Lieut. 
Pike, and near the base of which his blockhouse had stood. The in- 
tervening valley had some timber, but did not appear as inviting as 
other valleys or ‘‘parks’’ lying more to the west and north. Seen from 
a distance of fifty or a hundred miles on the plains these two high 
points would scarce be distinguished and the now common name, 
‘*Pike’’ Peak, applies, I think, to both, as ‘‘Saocolleback’’ in Massachu- 
setts designates a similar pair of peaks on a smaller seale. This point 
is in Lat. 38° 50’ N., near where the Arkansas leaves the mountains. 
It is a region where many good homes for farmers may be made, not 
so desirable, however, as some portions of valleys traversed by Maj. 
Long’s party farther south on the Huespano, Cimaron, Rio de Los 
Animos and other small streams, some running southeast into the 
Arkansas, some southwest to the del Norte and draining lands where 
the large patches of voleanic rocks underlie soils of some fertility 
and where the petahoya and other arborescent cacti: the mesquit and 
similar leguminous plants remind the traveler of food and shelter. 


* The height of James’ Peak is 14,192 feet. 


_ 


_ Maj. Long’s expedition was completed in 1820, his second embrae- 
ing only Lake Superior and the Red River of the north dates in 1821-2. 
Collections of plants were made from the country that is now Iowa 

in both and descriptions of such as were new to those learned in such 
matters have since appeared mostly in the Journals of Societies of 
Natural History in New York and elsewhere. 

I became a settler in Iowa twenty-two years ago and of course have 
seen great changes. The locomotive engine and railroad car scour the . 
_ plain in place of the wolf and the curlew. Mayweed and dog fennel, 
stink weed and mullein have taken the place of ‘‘purple flox and the 
moccasin flower,’’ the Celt, the Dane, the Swede and the Dutchman* are — 
instead of Black Hawk and Wabashaw, Wawbouse, Manny-Ozit and 
their bands. Very cordially yours, 


E. JAMES. 


MARRIAGE. 


I have little information about Doctor James’ marriage. 
It oceurred after his return from the exploring expedition. 
Two letters written by him to Miss Clarissa Rogers of Glou- 
4 cester, Mass., who afterward became his wife, are in the 
; writer’s possession, dated March 9th and 19th, 1827. - They 
are dignified in tone but display the most ardent devotion. 
Mrs. Bissell writes of her grandfather: ‘‘Upon most persons 
who made his acquaintance he made the impression, that while 
‘ he was an independent man, he was also singular and eccen- 

tric. * * * He seemed like one who had a secret on his soul 

he meant carefully to guard. It is doubtful whether he had 

any confidants or unbosomed himself to any human being, not 
even to his beautiful wife, who was once considered a belle 
| of Boston.’’ 

Edwin James, Jr., his only child, was born January 7, 
1838. ‘This son married Miss Fannie Johnson, much against 
his father’s wishes. He was in the wholesale grocery business 
for some time and afterwards went as surveyor to Cheyenne 
with his uncle, Dr. Silas Read, Surveyor of Wyoming, where 
he remained with his family for some years, he and his wife 
finally dying there, leaving four children. Mr. C. G. Coutant, 
author of a History of Wyoming, writes me that Mr. James 
bore the reputation of being a very learned man, especially as 
an astronomer and civil engineer. 
jo ee probably meant Germans. Fifty years ago it was a common Cx- 


i sani yer 3 there 
on to speak of the Dutch but meaning Germans, although 
Vas a aetiemant of Dutch in that section of the State in the fifties. 
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Doctor James’ wife was-buried at Rock Springs, Iowa. She 
was a woman of talent and fond of society, which in his later 
days Doctor James did not care for. Mrs. Dr. Anna Rich- 
mond, a niece, now deceased, lived in St. Louis and knew 
Doctor James when he was a civil engineer under Silas Read, 
who was then Surveyor General. She told me that it amused 
the city folk from St. Louis very much to have Doctor James 
call for them in a cart drawn by oxen and take them to his 
home near Rock Springs. He desired to have Mrs. Richmond 
study botany. True to the instincts of the James family, 
Mrs. Richmond was a pronounced temperance woman. Mrs. 
Estelle D. Fogel of Ames, formerly of Burlington, tells me 
that she had a conversation with a neighbor of Dr. Edwin 
James at Rock Springs. This woman was then a small girl 
but remembers Doctor James as a philanthropist. He had the 
good-will of all of the neighbors. They called on him for 
treatment but he would never take any pay for the same. 
They knew nothing of the family. The lady remembers his 
help in the care of escaped negroes. In Denmark, he hid 
the negroes in a stone house, and in Burlington helped con- 
ceal them in a cellar. At night he would pilot them across 
the river, at one time taking them across in barrels. Mrs. 
James would give the children pies and cakes. 

That Doctor James was a good husband I am confident 
from Dr. Wm. Salter’s testimony and the following touching 
tribute paid to his wife in a letter to Dr. John Torrey: 

Burlington, Iowa, Mar. 8rd, 1854. 

My Dear Sir: Your kind favor of Jan. 13th would not have re- 
mained so long unanswered had I not at the time I received it and 
ever since been walking in the valley of the shadow of death with a 


dear friend, an almost life-long companion, whose remains I committed 
yesterday to the grave. 

And now let me thank you for calling up by your most acceptable 
letter the pleasant memories of the long buried but never forgotten 
past. It was one of the chief pleasures of my earlier and most cher- 
ished recollections of my later life that I could number you among my 
friends and truly thankful am I that you have not forgotten me nor 
those delightful studies and pursuits that formed the connecting tie 
of our earlier and more joyful, but perhaps not better days. 

And now for an answer to your home question, ‘‘What have I been 
doing these last fifty years?’’ Ags this world counts doing; little or 
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nothing. It did uot take me long to discover that it was not for me to 


‘‘make my mark upon the age,’’ and having settled that point to my 
own satisfaction [ determined to make it on myself. I said, ‘‘I will 


Tule my own syirit'’ and thus be greater than ‘‘he that taketh the 


city.’’ ‘‘T will not love the world or seek to honors or possessions 
that the love of the Father may be in me and his peace rest upon 
me.’’ Looking »ack across the chilling shadows of the evening and 
the more sunny tracts of middle and early life I see not much to 
regret in my course of inaction and passiveness as to the things of 
the life that is. What have I gained in relation to that to come? 
My condolence in the future has not been strengthened nor my hopes 
made more bright by what I have done, suffered and encountered here. 

But as I feel myself approaching the chill and foggy domains of 
theology, to walk in which may and should be wholly distasteful to a 
true lover of nature like yourself, I will say no more about these things, 
unless it should happen that you, having had experiences, may be con- 
scious of something in this line which might be valuable by way of ex- 
change with an old and true friend and a lover of all knowledge and 
all truth, especially such as bears upon the interests and prospects of 
our higher and better natures. 

As I am no longer bound to any one spot of earth by family ties 
(my only son is married and settled in business in Du Buque) it en- 
ters into my day dreams that I may yet go forth to gather weeds and 
stones and rubbish for the use of some who may value such things, and 
perhaps drop this life-wearied body beside some solitary stream in the 
wilderness. 

In the meantime it would afford me the truest satisfaction to grasp 
your friendly hand once more or to be in the habit of frequent inter- 
course with you by letter. 


Most truly yours, 
EK. JAMES. 


Becomes SurGEON oF THE U. S. Army. His Work For TEM- 
PERANCE. 


Soon after his marriage Doctor James was appointed sur- 
geon of the United States Army and was stationed at Ft. 
Crawford, now Prairie du Chien, then an important post. 
Mr. James H. Lockwood* in an article on the Harly Times and 
Events in Wisconsin states that Mrs. Julianna Lockwood asked 
and obtained Doctor James’ assistance in starting a Sunday 
school in 1825; the first one established in Ft. Crawford. His 
study of the Indian language began in that place. He did 
not, however, remain very long but was transferred to an- 


* Collections of the State Historical Soc. of Wis., Vol. 2, p. 168. 
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‘other post. While in Mackinac he became a great frien 
the Chippewa Indians, into whose language he translated the 
New Testament, from Hebrew Chaldaic. As a result of his 
missionary work five hundred converts were made. In the 
tribe was a man named John Tanner, who had been stolen from 
his home in northern Ohio when five years of age. The Indi- 
ans became much attached to him and treated him as one of 
their own tribe. He married one of the squaws and became 
very intemperate. Doctor James induced him to give up his 
bad habits and promised to write the story of his life and give 
him the proceeds, which he did. It was called Tanner’s Narra- 
tive, and one thousand copies were sold.* 


The following letter has to do with his work on Tanner’s 


Narrative: 
Mackinac, Aug. 10th, 1827. 
My Dear Brother: 


The Reverend Mr. Torrey, by whom I intend sending this letter, is 
the principal of the Mormon family at this place. He will remain but 
a short time in Albany and if it is convenient for you to show him any 
attentions you will thereby confer a favor on me. I have thought of 
sending by him thirty or forty sheets of Tanner’s narrative, but it is 
doubtful whether you would have time to give them any examination 
before his return. I will thank you to send by him those I sent to 
Henry by Gen. Scott, that is, if he has forwarded them to you. If my 
labors meet with no interruption I shall have completed the narrative 
in less than a fortnight and there will be matter for about 300 open 
octave pages. One hundred pages more I shall wish to append to the 
work in the form of dissertations, notes, vocabularies, ete. I am doubt- 
ful whether you will think this work worthy of publication, but for 
my own part I feel confident that as important in its kind as any re- 
lating to Indian affairs. If Tanner himself would travel to procure 
subscriptions the circulation of the book might be somewhat extensive. 
This he is willing and anxious to do and will do provided I shall see 
such a prospect of suecess as to advise him to this measure. But he 
is a poor man and unable to lose the miserable place he now holds of 
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interpreter to the Indian agent here, unless some certain prospect of ~ 


an equivalent should be offered him. He has a large family of half- 
breed children for whose support and education he is disposed to make 
great and certainly very laudable exertions. Mr. Perry, if you would 
speak to him respecting this man might possibly not confirm all the 
impressions you have received from me. There appears to have been 

* eer ba, baenis 7 
States interpreter at Saut ‘de Ste. Marte, during Thirtn Voor euaies 


among the Indians in the Interior of North America. Prepared f 
press by Edwin James, M. D., New York. G. and C. & H. Carvill, 1830." 
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some slight misunderstanding between them, originating perhaps in Tan- 


- ner’s imperfect comprehension of the English language, and possibly 


in some want of liberal and indulgent feeling on one or both sides. 
But for myself I am convinced that the man deserves favor and at- 
tention and his story is one which I think may be made worth telling. 
At all events send me the sheets you have with you and I will amuse 
my leisure time in revising and putting the narrative in a form for 
publication and if nothing farther can be done I can give it to him 
in manuscript and he may derive some benefit from it hereafter. 

I enclose a receipt for a note in the hand of a gentleman from 


Mississippi who will be at Newport this fall and I wish you to for- 


ward it to Henry, as he will see Maj. Gooding when he arrives. 


The following letter makes no statement about Tanner: 
The work bears the date 1830 and was evidently completed 


while stationed in Mackinac: 
Saut Ste Mari, June 7, 1831. 
My Dear Brother: 


I have received the box of clothes, ete., all in good order and all 
highly acceptable. My wife is under very great obligation to our 
dear niece, Mrs. M , for the great trouble she takes in shopping 
for us. Please say as much to her, also I find Mr. Olcott very oblig- 
ing. If you think I am not troubling him’ too much I will send to his 
bank a small check on the bank at Utica for collection. I have read 
with the greatest satisfaction your very able address in the temperance 
pamphlet you sent me. You have done yourself very decided honor in 
that performance; it is read and admired here and will do much to 
promote the cause of sobriety and good order. I should have men- 
tioned that you will please pay Mr. Lea $65.00 from the above check, 
the balance will cover the $11.63 which you advanced. I believe I en- 
closed $20.00 with a memorandum by Mr. Halbert, but if I did not or if 
that should be too small for the articles called for I will remit again 
on hearing from you. The numbers of the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge will not be required for the post library, our commanding 
officer thinking we are already encumbered with books. I feel very 
sensibly the privation of books, particularly professional, philological, 
and scientific, but my own means are too slender. How easily might 
our army in these piping times of peace become a nursery of literary 
talent—if our army would appropriate some of those surplus millions 
which are destined to become bones of dangerous contention to the 
purchase and support of libraries which should belong to posts and 
not as at present to regiments and detachments. The British army 
and navy contribute a very respectable item to their vast literature, 
but not so ours. 

We have got up a Bible society here, and though only twenty-four 
hours old it has a fund of $93.00, but its future growth must be very 
slow or perhaps retrograde. I tock a deeper interest in it than I 
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should have done, but for the -hope of directing the attention of the 
American Bible Society to the wants of our Indians. My version wants 
nothing but the press to give it at once a considerable currency among 
the natives. The temperance reform has reached them, twelve or more 
of the Indians residing here have made * * * marks to the obli- 
gations of our temperance society rendered in Indian. Drunkenness is 
almost unknown among them thus far this spring—at least I have 
not seen a drunken Indian for several months—last year I could 
searcely have opened my eyes without seeing half a dozen. But I am 
very fearful this state of things cannot continue, the change is so 
great from drunkenness which has become second nature to them to 
their present entire sobriety. Mental cultivation should be assiduously 
applied to prevent a relapse. I distrust also the steadiness of some 
of those among the whites, whose influence must contribute to the en- 
tire success of this experiment. As ever, very affectionately, 
E. JAMES. 


He was stationed in Fort Brady, near Detroit, for a few 
weeks. The following letters were written from. this post: 


Fort Brady, Oct. 4th, 1831. 
My Dear Brother: 


I intend to send this by my friend, Dr. Houghton, who has been 
on a trip with Mr. Schooleraft.* If you have an hour to bestow on 
him he ean tell you something of us. And you will be pleased with 
his manner, as he is somewhat of an original. I will not miss so good 
an opportunity, as I am anxious that the intercourse should be some- 
what more frequent than for some time past. At present I have not a 
great deal to say. I am pleased, however, to be able to say to 
you that I have succeeded in getting one pupil to learn Indian. This 
is the Rev. Mr. Boutwell, a missionary of the American Board to the 
Chippewa Indians, he is a man of education, an Andover scholar and, 
as I think, a good linguist and divine. He is to aid me in Hebrew 
and Greek and I am to instruct him in Indian. He will remain 
probably during the winter and his presence will probably have the 
effect on me of confining my attention more than heretofore to study 
and to less vague and desultory habits of thinking. 

I am today to deliver a third temperance address. In this and in 
some of the rest of my chivalrous doing, I encounter opposition, but 
even this, like everything else, becomes old and loses its power to ex- 
cite and amuse us. 

Are you not trembling in your shoes at the sound of Indian cholera? 
We are alarmed even here, but we conclude if that terrible scourge 
visits our country it will be like the old plague confined to the cities 
and thronged places. This, to be sure, will be a poor consolation while 


RISER: Schoolcraft, a man of scholarly attainments, author of several 
important works dealing with travels, natural history, and the Indians. 
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we have so many persons in the cities, but we conclude they can and 
will flee from the face of the pestilence. 
We are under great obligation to you and Mrs. M—— for your 


untiring attention to us. Please remember us both very affectionately 


to her and all our dear friends in Albany. As ever, 
E. JAMES. 


Ft. Brady, Jan. 26th, 1832. 
My Dear Brother: 

Your last is professional and I have profited somewhat by the hints 
it contains in a case of labor which was on my hands a day or two 
since. I have considerable of this kind of business to attend to and I 
sometimes regret that I get only experience for my pains, but even 
experience is worth the trouble I take. 

The temperance reformation has been almost, I may say, quite com- 
plete in our camp. I believe there is no spirits in the camp except what 
is among my hospital stores, and as has been the ease in other places, 
this change has been followed by a remarkable change in morals and 
manners. We have among the soldiers quite a number of professing 
Christians and numbers are now every day becoming serious. I hope 
and trust that you and myself and every one else who has labored in 
this cause may be rewarded in a similar manner. I also take great 
pleasure in informing you of a powerful movement of a similar nature 
among the Indians which still continues. If anything effectual can 
ever be done for this miserable race, now appears to be a most accept- 
able time. Their eagerness for instruction is very great and I have no 
doubt that the introduction of letters among them will be accompa- 
nied by as manifest and powerful effects as among the Sandwich 
Islanders, that is taking into consideration the unfavorable cireum- 
stances of their greater comparative poverty, their dispersed way of 
life and the ruggedness of their soil and climate. I am urging every 
means of influence in my power in order to get a printing-press and 
am not anxious to leave this station until I shall have done all I can 
towards printing the New Testament at least in Indian. The transla- 
tion of the New Testament wants about twenty days work to be com- 
plete, and if my life and health and those of Mr. Tanner are spared 
until spring this part of the work will probably be finished. Could 
the Christian public be as well satisfied as to the benefit which would 
result from the printing as I am I have no doubt the means would be 
furnished and that more-information may exist on the subject I am in 
hopes that some of the people interested in foreign missions will make 
us a visit next summer. 

My philological studies, like all other studies, when long pursued, 
continue to interest me more and more, and I make by this mail an 
attempt to draw Mr. Gallatin into correspondence with me on the sub- 
ject. If he repels my advances that circumstance is not likely to dis- 
courage me, and if I can find no one here who will hold on with me m 
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this business I must turn my eyes to the Vaters and Humboldts of 
the old world. What is to be the amount of the new national society 
got up in New York? I told Mr. Gallatin I should like to belong to 
it, and if they should not think me worthy to be numbered among the 
two hundred, I must say I think otherwise. Give me some account of 
this society in your next, its plan and object I have not been able 
particularly to learn from the newspaper notices I have seen. 

I am writing before an immense backwoods fire of green wood and 
the numbness of my fingers reminds me of Vermont. You will perceive 
by my chirography that my hands will not warm in spite of all I ean 
do. The spirit in Lab. stood this morning after sunrise at 38 below 
zero and the cold is still ineréasing aside from the dismal effect of a 
bright sun. The above is the lowest observed temperature at this place 
since I came here and I think the present will probably pass for an 
unusually severe winter, notwithstanding an unusual thaw of ten or 
twenty days in the early part of January. My pupil in Indian, the 
Rey. Mr. Boutwell, whom I have before mentioned to you, is to leave 
me in a few days to cross the woods to Mackina on snow shoes. He 
may as you will doubtless imagine anticipate a colder lodging than you 
and I have, one night among the Snow mountains. I have still a pupil 
in Hebrew, the commanding officer of this post, who, though about 55 
years of age, has determined to read the Bible in the original, at least 
so much of it as was written in Hebrew. Will you not be induced 
to write me more frequently and to be more particular in relation to 
individual and family concerns? Would you think it advisable since TI 
cannot leave my station that my wife and little boy (now more than 
4 years old) should make a visit to the east next summer? Will she 
not find it easy to travel as far as Cape Ann without her husband? 

As ever, EK. JAMES. 


Doctor James was probably still at work on his Ojibway 
New Testament, as the date of its publication is 1833. Writ- 
ing under date of June 23, 1832, the prospect of going to press 
on the work was rather remote, as the distress incident to the 
prevalence of cholera was weighing on all minds. 

: Boston, 23 June, 1832. 
My Dear Brother: 

[have received one letter from you and a hasty note from E. OC. 
Delevan, and as you may suppose, I feel somewhat anxious in relation 
to your supposed proximity to the dreaded cholera. I find the prospect 
.of going to press with my New Testament rather remote and uncer- 
tain. The Baptist board here are in the midst and excitement of send- 
ing ‘missionaries to India and every other thought is cholera, cholera. 
I am sometimes provoked to abandon the enterprise in despair. Here 
it/seems doubtful whether I shall meet any decided success and I feel 
disinclined) to visit New York at present. The bill for an augmenta- 
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tion of our department has, as you have doubtless observed, passed both 
houses, accordingly I consider Philadelphia my station and my furlough 
will expire in August. In the meantime where shall I go and what 


- Shall I do? Cape Ann is cool and quiet and perhaps I shall think best 
to remain there. The proposition in Mr. D.’s note respects becoming 


an agent of the New York City Temperance Society. It has not yet 
been made, probably it may be difficult to see that it would be duty 
to relinquish the situation of an army surgeon at Philadelphia for so 
laborious and thankless a task as the contemplated agency. Of course 
you will not mention such a remark as this to Mr. Delevan, but say that 
I am under many obligations for the friendly interest he expresses. 
I will write this afternoon or before long to Mr. Brigham, but unless 
I can effect something of importance here it is not probable I shall 
go south at present. My wife and boy are in Cape Ann, thirty miles 
distant, and well when I left them a few hours since. 

Camphor has risen here to $4.00 the pound; lime is in great de- 
mand. The poor Irish are undergoing purgation and banishment. Yes- 
terday 41 families were turned out of one house. Cities and ecommuni- 
ties like the ocean require to be tempested into purity and it cannot 
be doubted that the scourge which all are now dreading is sent for good 
and will do good, that is, to the whole. Write me often and direct at 
present to Gloucester, Cape Ann. 

Affectionately, your brother, 
EDWIN JAMES. 


[To be continued. |} 


InDIANA ARCHIVES.—The State Library desires, and is grate- 
ful for, gifts of useful books, newspaper files, pamphlets, 
manuscript narratives, diaries, scrap books, maps, proceedings 
of church and educational conferences, catalogs, and original 
documents of every sort which may throw light on any phase 
of the history of Indiana. Materials often considered as not 
worthy of preservation are often difficult to obtain a short 
time after issue, and they often reflect the spirit of the time 
or event better than more elaborate treatises. 

They are indispensable treasures in a good reference library 
when historians, biographers, statisticians, genealogists, and 
people in general are looking for everything, no matter how 
apparently trivial, that may give some information on the 
subject under investigation —/ndiana State Inbrary Bulletin, 
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IOWA AND THE FIRST NOMINATION OF ABRAHAM 


LINCOLN. > _ 


BY F. I. HERRIOTT. ~ 


Professor of Economics, Political and Social Science, Drake University. 


Vv. 


CONDITIONS ATHWART THE PLANS OF WEED, GREELEY, AND THE 


BLAIRS. 


If one inquires of Iowans who were contemporary observers 
of political events in 1860 as to the state of the public mind 
respecting the nomination of Abraham Lincoln, he receives 
various answers. One of Des Moines’ leading citizens who 
was an influential Democrat in the capital city in 1860, de- 


clared orally to the writer: ‘‘Everybody ’round here was for 


Mr. Lincoln.’’ ‘‘Before the Convention?’’ ‘‘That’s my rec- 
ollection.’’ Professor Jesse Macy, of Iowa College at Grin- 
nell, writes: ‘‘Lincoln before the Convention was unknown 
or he made little impression. Lincoln struck us as a 
surprise.’’? An attendant on the Convention, Mr. J. H. Mer- 
rill, of Ottumwa, says that many from Iowa were present at 
Chicago during the Convention week and they were ‘‘almost 
without exception in favor of Seward.’’ Dr. William Salter 
of Burlington, whose intimate associations with the State’s 
dominant men were exceptional and his interest in anti- 
slavery propaganda alert and active, states, ‘‘Both parties are 
in the fog now [February, 1907] as to who will get the nom- 
ination for the next presidential election; it was just so in 
1859-60. Things were very much mixed and confused.’’? 
Doctor Salter but re-echoes the editorial expression of a keen 
observer in those days, Mr. Charles Aldrich, in The Hamilton 
Freeman, April 21, 1860: ‘‘It is proverbially the darkest 
just before day. The great Conventions of the 
three parties are on the point of assemblying and yet at no 
time during the past twelve months have the indications of 
their actions been more confused and indistinct. And it is 


1 Citations above, except first, from letters to the writer. 
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plain that the wise heads at Washington are fully as much 
in the dark about the prospects as the people in Aroostook.’ 


_ Mr. Aldrich’s observations were not only aptly put but — 
accurate. In August, 1859, Congressman James M. Ashley, 


of Toledo, traveled in various States to ascertain the chances 
of Gov. Salmon P. Chase for securing the nomination, and he 
informed. Charles A. Dana, then associate editor of The New 
York Tribune, that ‘‘the Northwest is quite as much for 
Chase as for Seward,’’ but Dana wrote to J. S. Pike that he 
had “‘the best information to the contrary, particularly from 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and Indiana, where the Germans 
who hold the balance of power, are hot Seward men.’ The 
New York Herald, on March 7, 1860, in forecasting the result 
at Chicago gave Iowa’s entire vote to Cameron, and on May 


16th its columns contained two dispatches from Chicago, one | 


dated May 11th, asserting that ‘‘Minnesota and Iowa are for 
Seward,’’ and the other, May 15th, declaring that a majority 
of the delegates of Iowa would go to Lincoln. In Greeley’s 
Tribune, May 15th, the day preceding the Convention, its 
Chicago advices were ‘‘Iowa is discordant and uncertain.’’ 
When Iowa was called on the first ballot for the nomination 
for President, Friday morning, May 18, 1860, the immense 
throng in the Wigwam was in a state of intense expectancy. 
William H. Seward, contrary to expectation, had received 
only 14714 votes, and Abraham Lincoln 100 votes, more than 
twice the number received by any of his competitors. The 
votes of the Hawkeyes, though few, were important, as their 
state was known to be within the sphere of doubtful territory, 
possession of which was essential to the party’s success in the 
ensuing election. Mr. Wm. Penn Clarke, a lawyer and leader, 
of Iowa City, whose fame exceeded the borders of the State, 
arose as chairman to announce the vote of the delegation. He 
essayed to speak, but not a word was forthcoming. His effort 
was obvious but vain. The delegation sat by in astonishment 
and general wonderment began to be manifest. It was soon 
realized that Mr. Clarke was suffering from an impediment in 
his speech that was serious only when he was laboring under 
great excitement. Perceiving that utterance would be futile 


1 Pike’s First Blows of the Civil War, p. 443. 
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or painful, a delegate came. to his relief and announced that- 


Iowa gave one vote each to Edward Bates of Missouri, Simon 
Cameron of Pennsylvania, Salmon P. Chase and John Me- 
Lean, both of Ohio, two votes to Abraham Lincoln, of Ili- 
nois, and two votes to William H. Seward, of New York.* Each 
of Iowa’s votes represented the concurrent preferences of four 
delegates, as her delegation numbered thirty-two. 

This division of her vote among six candidates was note- 
worthy. No other northern or free State parcelled out its 
vote so variously as did Iowa. Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island gave their votes to four 
candidates on the first roll call; all other States to three can- 
didates or less. In three of the States mentioned the chances 
of victory for the Republicans in the Fall campaign were far 
from certain. It is interesting to note, and significant withal, 
that one southern or slave State, Kentucky, on the same ballot, 
gave her thirty-three votes to six candidates, favoring four 
that Iowa did, but voting for Wade and Sumner instead of 
Bates and Cameron. On the second ballot, Iowa gave her vote 
to four candidates, Chase, Lincoln, McLean and Seward; and 
on the third and decisive ballot, the delegation was still di- 
vided—Chase received 14 vote, Lincoln 514, and Seward 2 
votes. 

Such marked and persistent division among Iowa’s men 
must have reflected not only lack of harmony, due to stubborn 
personal preferences of the delegates, but sharp factional dis- 
sensions in the party’s ranks in Iowa. Or that distribution of 
votes may be looked upon as evidence of the tacties of trading 
politicians, maneuvering for position so as to insure favor 
from the successful champion. However Iowa’s action may 
be considered, we cannot realize its significance until we ap- 
preciate the people and the politics of the State whence the 
delegation hailed; for, even if trading was their primary 
concern, politicians seldom act in such a wise as to run seri- 
ously athwart the inclinations of their constituents, since Suc- 
cess is the deity they are wont to worship. This fact is usu- 


ally overlooked by academic historians as well as by ordinary 
lay chroniclers. 


1 Interview with Mr. Charles C. Nourse, Att é -65 
Des Moines, Iowa, April 26 and May 12, 1907. Ty. GS Oh foo 
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Antecedent conditions as well as causes control results in 
polities; factions no less than factors; popular prejudices as 
much as persons. The action of Iowa’s delegation at Chicago 
was an issue of the character, traditions and local interests of 
the people they represented. Iowa had been a State but 
fourteen years. Her corporate existence did not span a quar- 
ter of a century. Her population, consequently, was made up 
of pioneers. Public opinion among them consisted largely of 
the keen predilections or prejudices of their ancestral stocks, 
modified somewhat by the conditions of life in a frontier State. 
This complex of local prejudices and interests, together with 
the composition and strength of the political parties, must be 
understood if we are to appreciate correctly Iowa’s action at 
Chicago. As neither the facts nor their significance has ever 
been directly pointed out, the conditions and various phases 
of the politics of Iowa in the formative days of the Republican 
party, prior to the pre-convention campaign of 1860, will be 
exhibited with considerable detail. 


1. Abolitionists Aggressive but not Dominant. 


The stand taken by Iowa, or rather by many of her men of 
‘“lieht and leading,’’ against the aggressions of the Slavocrats 
between 1850 and 1860 has created the notion that abolitionism 
generally prevailed throughout the State. This belief is mani- 


fest in Major S. H. M. Byers’ stirring account, John Brown 
2? 


in Iowa. ‘‘His career during those Kansas days,’’ we are 
told, ‘‘was watched in Iowa as no other State. . . . Iowa 
afforded him his first refuge place after contest. . . . It 


was across her prairies and past her loyal towns he wandered 
by day and by night carrying liberty for the oppressed. 

He was so often and so closely connected with the State 
that people almost forgot that he was not an Lowa man. 4 
Von Holst seems to-give warrant for such an opinion when he 
says of the elections of 1854: ‘‘Iowa hitherto a veritable hot- 
bed of dough-faces now reinforced the little band of ‘aboli- 
tionists’ in the Senate by Harlan.’’* 

1 Byers’ Iowa in War Times, ch. 1. 


2 bee Deeds 
3 History, Vol. V, p. 78. 
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Sundry facts give color and substance to such a belief. Fore- 
most, perhaps, has been the prominent roles played by New 
Englanders and New Yorkers in the development of the State. 
In politics there have been few more important factors than 


Fitz Henry Warren, James W. Grimes, John A. Kasson, Jo-- 


siah B. Grinnell, Nathaniel B. Baker, Judges Asahel W. and 
Nathaniel M. Hubbard, John H. Gear, William Larrabee and 
Horace Boies. In the courts Charles Mason, Stephen Whicher 
and Francis Springer, Austin Adams and John F. Dillon, 
stand out. In railway construction Grenville M. Dodge and 
Peter A. Dey are pre-eminent. In journalism Charles Al 
drich, Coker F. Clarkson, Clark Dunham, A. B. F. Hildreth, 
Frank W. Palmer, and Jacob Rich have been conspicuous ; and 
in edueation and religious life Father Asa Turner and the 
‘‘Towa Band,’’ George F. Magoun, Samuel A. Howe, Josiah 
L. Pickard, A. S. Welch and Henry Sabin loom up. Not all 
who came out of Yankeedom were abolitionists by any means, 
but abolitionism flourished most vigorously in New England 
and. in the other States westward, peopled largely by her 
emigrant citizens. Furthermore, if not abolitionists in the 
strict sense of the term, they were almost certain to be stout 
opponents of the extension of slavery northward beyond the 
bounds set by the Ordinance of 1787 and the Compromise 
of 1820. 

In the first decision rendered in 1839 by the territorial su- 
preme court of Iowa, Chief Justice Charles Mason, speaking 
for the court, declared that the great Ordinance and the 
Compromise worked a forfeiture of rights in rem in human 
kind within the State of Iowa—and squarely announced that 
‘‘when the slave owner illegally restrains a human being of 
his liberty, it is proper that the laws . . . should exert 
its remedial interposition.’ The Court realized the vital 
import of their holding—especially as they observe that its 
consideration was ‘‘not strictly regular’’—but as the case 
involved ‘‘an important question which may ere long, if un- 
settled, become an exciting one,’’ they so decreed. In 1859 
Judge Taney reversed Judge Mason in the ease of Dred Scott. 


1 Iowa Reports, Vol. I, pp. 6-10. 
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There were soon numerous underground railway routes 
through Iowa—amain lines, branches and spurs. Southern of- 
ficers and slave catchers found their rights under the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law nullified by Iowa’s ‘‘law breakers.’’ Governor 
Grimes himself wrote Mrs. Grimes concerning the first case in 
Burlington, namely the seizure and trial of the slave ‘‘Dick,”’ 
June 23, 1855: ‘‘I am sorry I am Governor of the State, for, 


although I can and shall prevent the State authorities and 


officers from interfering in aid of the Marshal, yet if not in 
office, I am inclined to think I should be alaw breaker. . . . 
Judge [later Governor] Lowe was brought from Keokuk 
Monday in the night, and a writ of habeas corpus was ready 
to be served if the decision went against us.’?? Fitz Henry 
Warren exhibited a willingness to take the law into his own 
hands in that affair? The exaltation of such leaders as 
Grimes and Harlan, the practical support of John Brown and 
his men,* Governor Kirkwood’s ringing message on the Bar- 
clay Coppoe affair, the extraordinary enlistments of Iowa’s 
sons in the Union army—all these facts seem to indicate that 
abolitionism was rampant in Iowa in those troublesome times. 

The careers of some of Iowa’s delegates to Chicago in 1860 
confirm the notion that abolitionism was prevalent. The 
chairman of the delegation—Mr. William Penn Clarke—early 
acquired fame or infamy as a ‘‘nigger worshipper.’’* In 
1850 he received 575 votes from the Abolitionists for Gover- 
nor. He was a conductor on the Underground Railway. 
During the warfare in Kansas he openly and effectively as- 
sisted Eli Thayer and Col. T. W. Higginson in transporting 
‘‘TLiberty’? men and Sharpe’s rifles to Tabor to protect the 


1 Salter’s Grimes, pp. 72-73. 

2Ib., p. 73. Mr. George Frazee, Commissioner of the Court to hear the 
case, practically asserts that both Governor Grimes and Colonel Warren 
were “principal movers” in gathering “the crowd of sympathizers with the 
unfortunate fugitive.’ ‘The abolitionist who was aidng “Dick” to escape 
was a New Englander,-the celebrated botanist and historian of the Long 
Expedition, Dr. Edwin James, then living a few miles west of Burlington. 
See Frazee’s article, “The Iowa Fugitive Slave Case,” Annals, Vol. IV, 
118-137. 

3 Brown’s company for Harper’s Ferry was organized and 
Springdale, Iowa. Iowa furnished more men than any other State. 
Gue’s History of Iowa, Vol. II, p. 2. “ei ; 

4Upon the occasion of Mr. Clarke’s failure to make his appointmen 
to poate in the campaign of 1848 The Gate City observes: ‘Wm. Penn 
Clarke, candidate on the “codfish and cabbage ticket, concluded to skip 
our city in his tour of love for the darkies. (October 26, 1848.) 
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freedom of the New England emigrants beyond the Missouri. 
In the Constitutional Convention of 1857, the irrepressible 
champion of the proposal to strike ‘“‘white’’ from the supreme 
statute of Iowa and grant the electoral franchise to negroes 


was a doughty New Englander, R. L. B. Clarke of Mt. Pleas- 


ant, Senator Harlan’s home town. On the hustings another 
valiant champion of that measure ‘was a dashing, brilliant 
son of Erin, Henry O’Connor of Muscatine, ‘‘the best Repub- 


- lican stump speaker in the State.’’+ Mr. Jacob Butler, like- 


wise of Muscatine, was another ‘‘ Abolitionist’’? whose flag was 
up and his work on the Underground Railway known; * like 
his law partner, O’Connor, he, too, was regarded as one of 


“the ablest and most popular speakers in the state.’’* An- 


other Abolitionist in the delegation was the Rey. John Johns of 
Border Plains, Webster county, of whom more later. All five 
of those men ‘‘died in the ditch’’ at Chicago, voting for Wm. 
H. Seward for President. 

The delegation contained at least three other ‘‘Black’’ 
Republicans of the notorious species, all of them trainmen on 
the Underground Railway: a State Senator, M. L. MePherson, 
then of Winterset,t Mr. H. M. Hoxie of Des Moines, who 
had been an expert as to the best time and route for shipping 
‘‘fleeces of wool’’?® and was then secretary of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee; and Mr. J. B. Grinnell, whose 
home in Grinnell was a way-station where ‘‘old Brown’s’’ 
chattels were rebilled and trans-shipped.* John Brown wrote 
a part of his Harper’s Ferry proclamation to the Virginians 
while at Mr. Grinnell’s home.’ 

The forwardness of New Englanders in radical anti-slavery 
propaganda was shown at the annual session of the State 
Congregational Association in 1859. A resolution was passed 
June 2d expressing sympathy with brethren under arrest 


1 Dubuque Hapress and Herald, September 3, 1858: See also editorial in 
The Democratic Enquirer, Muscatine, October 7, 1858 und i 
“Henry O’Connor is in Favor of Negro Suffrage.” : Ms sc) Sieh: 


2 Byers’ Iowa in War Times, p. 20. 

3 The Hamilton Freeman, September 24, 1858. 

4 History of Madison county, p. 358. 

5 J. B. Grinnell’s Men and Events of Forty Years, p. 217. 
6Ib., pp. 210-220. 

7 Byers, Ib., p. 24; also Grinnell, Ib., p. 214. 
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in Ohio on account of their resistance to the Fugitive Slave 
Law, ‘‘an unchristian enactment”’ ; bidding them ‘‘be courage- 
ous in enduring wrong,’’ as their martyrdom would ‘‘eall out 
and increase the humane and Christian opposition . . . to 
the whole system of American Slavery, with all its attendant 
evils, whether established by the General Government, sane- 
tioned by the Supreme Court, or enforced by Federal Of- 
ficers.’’* It further called for the raising of funds to aid the 
martyrs. The resolution was deftly worded, so as to avoid ex- 
plicit encouragement of law breaking but the Association was 
sharply criticized; the Dubuque Express and Herald per- 
tinently asking, ‘‘ How can such a body of men find fault with 
any other body, whether composed of religionists or not, who 
may urge resistance to a law which they dislike.’’ ? 

The most vigorous type of abolitionism within the regular 
Republican party organization developed or ‘‘broke out’’ in 
Muscatine county—a county that has produced many lusty 
radicals in the course of its history. In the mass convention in 
Muscatine, January 7, 1860, to select their delegation to the 
Republican State Convention, in Des Moines, to choose the 
delegates to Chicago, the committee on resolutions ‘‘recom- 
mended’’ Helper’s Impending Crisis as a book ‘‘eminently 
worthy of an extensive circulation in this county.’’ Coming 
close on the heels of the executions at Harper’s Ferry in which 
Iowa was but too closely involved, the Convention could have 
exceeded its display of belligerent radicalism only by com- 
mending Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for the burden of 
Helpers’ book was ‘‘Slavery Must be Abolished.’’* Such an 
action, as may be imagined, did not. pass without comment. 
The attitude of Iowa in the great political contest then ap- 
proaching was a matter of national interest for her political 
complexion was by no means clear or dependable. A corres- 
pondent of the New York Herald visited the State to determine 
the drifts of sentiment, his visit coinciding with the discussion 
pursuant to the Muscatine Resolutions. Writing from Iowa 
City, January 27th, he says: 


1 1See Proceedings in Muscatine Journal, June 6, 1859. 
2 Dubuque Hapress and Herald, June 10, 1859. ia 
“Ag much was now said [1859] and written about Helper’s ‘Impending 
Crisis as formerly about Sos Tom’s Cabin’; as much but in a different 


‘way,’ etc. Von Holst, VII, p. 
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Next to Michigan, Iowa is the most completely and thoroughly 
abolitionized State in the Northwest; it is therefore not surprising that 
Brown here found practical exponents of Sewardism, or that Helper 
finds champions in the deliberative councils of the rulers of the State. 
Whatever dodges the Republican party elsewhere may resort to to cover 
their participation directly or indirectly with Brown’s attack on Harper’s 
Ferry or shield themselves from complicity with the circulation of 
Helper’s book, the Republicans of Iowa feel themselves strong enough 
to throw off the mask and boldly avow their sympathy with the one 
and their approval of the other. . . . This [action at Muscatine] 
is the first public endorsement of the book I have yet heard of; but 1 
have yet to meet with the first Republican here or elsewhere who has 
read the book who does not endorse it and recommend its circulation.1 


That the foregoing was a veracious report of impressions 
received we need not doubt, but the correspondent’s conclus- 
ions as to the prevalence and potency of abolitionism in Iowa 

or among Iowa’s Republicans in 1860 are not to be accepted. 

The Abolitionists made up a very considerable company in 
respect of ability, character and courage, but they did not pre- 
ponderate, even in the Republican party, let alone in the State. 
They were, in the language of our military experts, out- 
flankers and skirmishers, or better, a flying squadron of re- 
markable efficiency, but they-were not the main body of troops. 
The mass of the Republicans were strongly anti-slavery in 
sentiment and theory, but hostile only to the extension of 
slavery north of Mason and Dixon’s line, the Ohio river and 
36° 30°. They were not clamorous for abolition in States where 
slavery was fixed or formal.? There was no favorable echo of 
the resolution of the Muscatine Republicans so far as the 
writer can discover, either in the press or in party conven- 
tions. 

But while Abolitionists, as we shall see, did not prevail 
in the State at large or predominate in the Republican 
party, their affiliation with the Republicans and their activity 
in propaganda put on the party the onus and odium thence re- 
sulting. The Democratic press of Iowa teems with screaming 


1 New York Herald, February 19, 1860. 


2In the debate, February 28, 1857, on the proposal stri “White’’ 
from the State constitution, Mr. Wm. Penn Gisela th pabeutae oe pee 
that his party was fathering abolitionism, said: “T understand the doctrine 
of the republican party to be opposition to the extension of slavery.” 
Debates of the Constitutional Convention, vol. II, p. 675. re 
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epithets: ‘‘ Abolitionist,’’ ““Amalgamationists,’’ ‘‘Miscegena- 
tionists,’’ ‘‘Black Republicans,’’ ‘‘ Freedom Shriekers,’’ ‘‘Nig- 
ger Thieves,’’ ‘‘Nigger Worshippers,’ ‘“Woolies,’’? hurtle 
through their pages ad nauseam. Their editors see frightful 
visions of ‘‘white and negro equality.’ The organ of 
Buchanan’s administration, The Washington (D. C.) Union, 
pronounced Senator Harlan’s sober presentation of the north’s 
objections to the aggressions of the southern leaders in the 
Senate, March 27,1856,‘‘an elaborate defence of abolitionism”’ 
and declared the ‘‘one great object’’ in his speech to be to 
establish ‘‘equality between the two races.’ The Republi- 
- can leaders of Iowa were more or less indifferent to such flouts 
and taunts. Nevertheless one perceives an extreme sensitive- 
ness to such accusations—the rank and file and most of the 
leaders constantly declare their hostility to abolitionism. Not 
only were they sensitive concerning the charge of abolitionism 
but the dominant men of the party realized that the potent 
fact chiefly determining the continuance or cessation of Re- 
publican supremacy in Iowa was no less dread of abolitionism 
than dread of slavery. This was a basic condition and assidu- 
ous attention thereto was imperative. The reason therefor, 
arose out of the ancestry of Iowa’s population which we must 
understand if we are to realize the significance of the conduct 
of Iowa in the great Council in the Wigwam. 
2. Southern Stocks and Prejudices Predominant. 

The immigration prior to 1850 came chiefly from south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line and the Ohio river. Between 1850 
and 1860 the settlers hailed mostly from southern portions of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the major number 
of which were either natives of, or descendants of pioneer 
emigrants from slave States who in their northern habitats 
were by trade closely affiliated with the southern peoples. 
There was at the same time a strong infusion of energetic 
northern stocks from New England and New York, and of 
their westernized descendants from northern portions of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, and from Michigan and Wisconsin. The 
influx of the northerners reached high tide between 1855 and 


1 See editorial in Hapress and Herald, Dubuque, September 3, 1858. 
2 Quoted in Lowa Democratic Enquirer, Muscatine, April 10, 1856. 
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1860. It is the popular notion that the latter elements pre- 
dominated in Iowa prior to 1860; and, it is true, they were the 
energizing forces and aggressive factors in public discussion 
and in the ‘‘forward’’ or progressive movements of those days, 
both in industry and politics. But they did not constitute the 
preponderant political population.* 

Coincident with the incoming of the native Americans was 
a heavy immigration into Iowa of foreign born peoples, mostly 
Germans and Irish. In 1850 the native born inhabitants con- 
stituted 89 per cent. of the aggregate population and in 1860 
they had declined to 84.2 per cent.” Of the 21,232 foreign 


born in 1850, the Germans made up 7,152 and the Irish 4,885, . 


both together constituting 56 per cent. of the total. In 1860 
the Irish numbered 28,072 and the Germans 38,555, making 
63 per cent. of the 106,081 foreign born citizens. The total 
population of Iowa in 1860 numbered only 674,913. It is 
manifest that if the political party in power in Iowa had a 
narrow margin of popular support the foreign immigrants 
could easily control the fate of the predominant party if, for 
any reason, the foreign born citizens were clannish and were 
aggravated into political concert by threatened partizan action 
adverse to their welfare. 

The geographical and industrial distribution of the popula- 
tion was a potent factor in the politics of the ante bellum 
period. Speaking generally, the settlers of southern anteced- 
ents, although scattered thickly in the northern counties, pre- 
vailed in the southern half of the State and in the interior and 
western counties. For the most part they were farmers, much 
given to hunting and trapping and but comparatively little to 
commercial or manufacturing pursuits. They lived along the 
streams and in the wooded lands and pursued farming in an 
easy-going fashion. The Yankees, on the other hand, were 
found mainly in the northern and eastern counties, inhabiting 
the cities and towns, pre-eminent in the advancement of educa- 
tion, especially in promoting schools and colleges, following 
commercial and industrial pursuits, or farming the uplands or 

1In The Annals, Vol. VII, pp. 367-879, 446-465, April and July, 1906, the 


writer has set forth some facts in justification of the assertions above— 
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prairies with the latest devices in agricultural machinery. 
The foreign born population for the most part: inhabited the 
counties bordering on the Mississippi. They were more 
numerous relatively in the northern counties than in the 
southern. Thus in 1850 the foreigners in Dubuque county 
constituted 40 and in 1860 42 per cent. of the population, 


whereas in Des Moines county (containing Burlington) they — 


were only 15 and 21 per cent. for the respective decennial 


_ censuses. In Davis and in Dallas counties the foreign born 


amounted in each county to but 3 per cent. Even in Polk 
county, with the capital city, the native born made up 90 
per cent. of the population.* 

The political, religious and social animosities and prejudices 
of such a mixed population under the conditions of intercom- 
munication of those days were in the nature of things lively 
and various, and usually stubborn if not violent. The primary 
prejudices of the native stocks related to slavery. Their 
secondary prejudices pertained to the foreign immigrant. 

The people of southern antecedents had left the south main- 
ly for two reasons. Hither economic pressure or hostility to 
slavery, or both, had induced them to emigrate. The major 
number had come north to better their economic condition. 
Many would have brought slaves with them had their owner- 
ship and control been feasible. A large proportion were not 

1 Below are given the returns of nativity for six counties on the Mis- 


sissippi and for six counties bordering on the Des Moines river for 1850 
and 1860: 


1850 1860 
a5 qd 
‘Counties a q a ee g 2 a 
& | oF © 2 | oF 
a) © On ie 2 On 
Cs} =I HO ~~ 4 O 
Zz. ° Ow os] [o) ot 
* fy fy Zi & Ay 
ere er e gee Nee A972 (= 140, 18 8,295 | 3,942 | 32 
‘fee enema 6,512 | 4,301 | 40 || 18,206 {12,958 | 42 
2.077 | 525 | 19 || 13,565 | 5,373 | 28 
4,452 | 1,520 | 25 || 16,706 | 9 36 
11,008 | 1,955 | 15 || 15,536 | 4,075 | 21 
ee 16,514 | 2,287 | 12 || 22,747 | 6,485 | 22 
Tiny deen Gas eee eae ere ee 7,186 7m | 1—|| 13,296 | 468] 3 
faye 5885 | 103| 2— || 14,109| 707| 5 
pepe s iees 9.437 | 415 | 4.5 
114 | 2.5 || 10,498 | 1,127 | 10 
12; 1 5,082 3 
68! 9 3,999 | 233 | 5.5 


* Includes some unknown. 
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particularly concerned about the matter, but were strongly ; 
pro-slavery in their sympathies. The more influential and 
industrious immigrants from the south, however, were de | 
cidedly hostile to the extension of slavery, because their ad- 
versity in their ancestral States was due to the pressure of 
slavery and the severe and relentless social discrimination 
against white labor. Small farming was almost impossible in 
the south and decent and independent social existence other- 
wise was so difficult as to be virtually impossible.t The agita- 
tion for the extension of slavery and the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise aroused the intense antagonism of such emigrants 
in Iowa. It was this element among the southern stocks that 
joined forces with the New England folk and elected James 
W. Grimes Governor in 1854, to the utter astonishment of the 
country at large. 

Those who emigrated from the south because of personal 
hostility to slavery, were usually out-and-out Abolitionists. 
Such notably were the Friends or Quakers who for the most 
part cameinto lowa in considerablenumbers direct from Mary- 
land and North Carolina or roundabout via Ohio and Indiana. 
The Friends church at Salem in Henry county was known far 
and wide as the ‘‘ Abolition Meeting House’’ ? and their settle- 
ment at Springdale, as already noted, was John Brown’s ren- 
dezvous, previous to his attack on Harper’s Ferry. There was 
at least one representative of the Quakers on the delegation to 
Chicago, Senator M. L. McPherson of Winterset. He was a 
North Carolinian and an Abolitionist. One of the most in- 
teresting men among Iowa’s delegates at Chicago was Rev. 


1 The following extracts from an able speech of John Edwards of Chari- 
7 in the Constitutional Convention of 1857 illustrate the paragraph 
above: 

ST. aa glad that I have an opportunity here of speaking upon this 
slavery question. Born in a slave State [Virginia], educated with all the 
prejudices of a slaveholder, I have been contending for twenty years with 
the institution of slavery. It was slavery that drove me from my native 
State.” Debates, vol. II, p. 681. 

“There were Democrats in my section of the State who took the ground 
that slavery was right; that it was a great moral and political blessing 


and that it ought to be extended throughout the Union.” Dp. 683. 

Be _ Slavery is a foul political curse upon the institutions of our 
country ; it is a curse upon the soil of the country, and worse than that it 
is a curse upon the poor, free laboring white man. .. . they have been 


driven away [from Virginia] in consequence of the degradation attached 
to labor as the result of this system of slavery. That is the reason that 
Virginia is becoming depopulated, eye . 682. 

See also speech of George Ells of Davenport, March 2, p. 907. 


2 See testimony and arguments of attorneys in “An Iowa Fugitive Slave 
Case ” Annals, VI, pp. 16, 27, 30-31. 
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im John Johns of Border Plains, Webster county. He was a 
sg native of Kentucky, an old line Whig, a Free Will Baptist us 
preacher and an Abolitionist. From his youth he had stead- «= 
- fastly promulgated his views, at camp-meetings and on the 
E hustings, alike, in Ohio and Indiana before coming to Iowa 
in 1848. 
a But Abolitionists were extremists and did not dominate in 
4 Towa’s southern stock. The preponderant number was hostile - 
alike to the extension of slavery and to its abolition and the A 
resulting Negro Equality involved or dreaded. ‘‘ We hated an 
abolitionist as we hated a nigger,’’ wrote a pioneer preacher 
of Iowa to the writer a short time since. Grimes was keenly 
alive to this stubborn prejudice in 1854 when he sought the 
suffrages of the people in his candidacy for Governor. He 
took pains to guard against the imputations of his opponents 
to the effect that he would echo ‘‘the mad-dog ery of abolition- 
ism.’’? The heated debates in the Constitutional Convention 
of 1857, over the admissibility of the testimony of negroes in 
courts, their rights to property, their admission to the State 
and the Franchise, show us how deeply rooted and potent were 
the prejudices of the southerners in Iowa’s public opinion. 
The proposal to strike ‘‘white’’ from the Constitution and thus 
admit the negro to the Franchise was overwhelmingly defeated 
at the polls. It obtained a majority in but two thinly settled 
counties, Humboldt and Mitchell, the former near and the 
y latter on the border of Minnesota and the latter over fifty miles 
. back from the river; receiving approximately, in the State at 
large only 14,000 votes out of 64,000 cast.’ 
The numbers and political significance of the southern stocks 
is indicated forcefully in the following observations of Daniel 
F. Miller a Marylander, who played a conspicuous part in 
the pioneer politics of Iowa from 1839 to 1860, being the first 
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1 The correspondent quoted above, was born in Newark, Ohio, near 
the center of the State. His parents were Virginians. He told the writer 
once that he had almost attained his majority before he began to realize 
that people were or could be born elsewhere than in Virginia, if not in Ohio. 


2Salter’s Grimes, p. 49. 


3 The exact figures cannot be given as the returns from some of tne 
counties seem to be incomplete. See “Record of Hlections” on file in the 
office of the Sec. of State. 
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Whig Congressman from southern Iowa,’ one of the organizers 
of the Republican party and the party’s first Presidential 
elector in the Fremont campaign. His communication was 
indited near the close of the Fremont campaign in 1856: 

When you are informed, sir, that full one-third of all the voters in 
this (Hall’s?) district were born in Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and other slave holding States, and that in fact, a very large 
majority of this portion of our voters are the most ardent and active 
Republicans; and fought best for the defeat of Hall, you will be able to 
properly appreciate how much of the non-slaveholding portion of the 
South hate the extension of slavery, and will speak out their sentiments 
on the subject where they can do it with safety. Having come to lowa 
to enjoy the blessings of free labor and progressive industry and by 
experience learned how superior are Free Institutions to those of 
Slavery, we never can nor will consent, but oppose to the bitter 
end, every effort of the Slave Oligarchy to extend Slavery over our 
Sister Kansas. The Missouri Compromise was the common charter - 
of Freedom for both Towa and Kansas, and, though the letter of it has 
been violated as to Kansas, you may rest assured we will maintain the 
equity and spirit of it at all hazards.’ 


Three instances of the potency of southern prejudices in 
Towa’s politics in ante bellum days may be cited because they 
exhibit in an interesting fashion the practical consideration 
given them by some of the men who played prominent roles 
not only in the struggles between 1856 and 1860. but at 
Chicago. Mr. Charles C. Nourse, a Marylander by birth, was 
one of the original advocates of Abraham Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion among the Iowa Delegation, and he ascribes the original 
impetus to his career in State polities to the adverse prejudices 
of the southern stock in Iowa. In an interview with the 
writer, he says: ‘‘In 1852 I was elected county prosecutor 
of Van Buren county as a Whig. In 1854 I was renominated. 
The Free Soilers were numerous enough in the north half of 
the county to cause the Convention to put a Free Soiler by 
the name of French on the ticket. For several reasons I was 
strong enough to win on my own strength, but my friends soon 
told me that I could not carry the Free Soiler along with me. 


1 Wm. H. Thompson, Democrat, was first seated, the canvassing board 
having excluded the Mormon vote of Kanesville, which Fitz Henry Warren 
had secured for the Whigs; Miller contested, the election was voided, and 
at a special election Miller regained his seat. : 


2 Augustus Hall. 
«The St. Charles Intelligencer, October 2, 1856. 
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You see a great number of the people of Davis and Van Buren 
counties had moved to Iowa when they supposed that region 
was a part of Missouri. In the contest over the boundary, the 
decision was largely in our favor. The fact that those south- 
erners were in Jowa,did not, however,reconstruct their notions 
or ways of thinking. A Free Soiler to them was an abolition- 
ist—an equal suffragist who proposed to force on us negro 
equality, both political and social. I worked manfully on be- 


half of French but I could not disabuse their minds and I _ 


was beaten. It was my defeat that induced my friends to 
make me Clerk of the House of Representatives in 1854 as a 
sort of compensation or consolation prize.’” 

Mr. John A. Kasson, although a New Englander, had spent 
six years in law practice in St. Louis, 1851-57, before coming 
to Iowa (hence his prior preference for Judge Bates for Presi- 
dent in 1860). His political sagacity and capacity for gen- 
eralship were so soon exhibited that in 1858, he was made 
chairman of the Republican State Central Committee. In the 
gubernatorial canvass of 1859 he planned an extended itin- 
erary for Kirkwood in the counties of southern Iowa and 
writing him July 18th, about the pitfalls to be avoided and 
local prejudices to be dealt with, he advised: ‘‘You are 
doubtless informed that the population of the southern tier 
[of counties] generally, commencing with Davis and Wapello 
and west, embrace people from southern Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, some from Kentucky and Maryland, a few from Ten- 
nessee. . . . Those people are generally scared at the 
idea of abolitionism, particularly in Davis, Appanoose, 
Decatur and Wayne. It will be well for you to run your 
Maryland birth a little down there and to pitch into Democ- 
racy, the real agitators of the slavery question who have 
thrust it upon the country perpetually since 1844, and have 
refused to leave it quiet in any part of the country not even 
north of 36: 30.’” 

Six months later the correspondent of Horace Greeley’s 
Tribune writing from Des Moines (Jan. 9, 1860) concerning 


1 Interview with Mr. Nourse, Ibid. FSM. 
2The citations above and others subsequently given unless other 
stated are to be found chiefly in MSS., correspondence, Ree eee ang 
newspaper files in the Aldrich Collections of the State Historical Depart- 

ment at Des Moines. 
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Governor Kirkwood’s Inattgural Address, a copy of which 
he had secured in advance of the delivery, observes: ‘‘His 
remarks on the John Brown matter are satisfactory and are 
all that could be expected from a Marylander by birth; a 


Democrat by association up to 1854, and a successful can- 


vasser before the people. His sentiments, I think, 
are reflective of the tone of feeling in the northwest in the 
Republican party.”’ 

4. Smouldering Fires in 1857-1858. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1857, the irritation 
and suspicions incident to Know-Nothingism, smouldered and 
on oceasion blazed out. Members charged each other with 
adherence to its creed and with being beneficiaries of its prop- 
aganda. It is clear from the debates that the local groups 
or lodges were then inclined to affiliate or fuse as readily 
with the Democrats as with the Republicans, depending upon 
local conditions. When the Committee reported Article 3 
on ‘‘Right of Suffrage,’’ recommending almost no change in 
the preliminary residence required, Mr. Wm. Penn Clarke 
urged that the time be increased from six months to one year 
in the State and from twenty days to six months in the county. 
In his speech, we find a distinct echo of Senator Harlan’s 
well known views. ‘‘Within the next ten years,’’ he 
said, ‘‘it is more than probable that we shall have an influx 
of population into our State of those who have no interest 
with our people, and who will leave us when the public works 
[R. R.’s] are completed, which induced them to come here. 
If the members of this Convention desire to place the people 
of this State at the merey of this class of population, well 
and good; they can do so. But I do not mean that it shall 
be done with my consent.’’! The first proposal was rejected ; 
the vote, however, was not recorded; the second was lost by 
a close vote of 11 to 12.2 

In the campaign of 1857, the Republicans, either because 
they deemed it safe and harmless, or were forced to screw 
their courage up to the sticking-point, squinted at the de- 
mands of the foreign citizens. Their platform contained 
some masterly generalities to the effect that ‘‘the spirit of 
our institutions as well as the constitution of our Country 


1 Debates, vol. II, p. 864. 
2 Ibid, p. 868. 
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guarantee liberty of conscience and equality of rights,’’ and 
they explicitly declare their opposition to ‘‘all legislation im- 
pairing their security.’’* In a practical way, they exhibited 
their solicitude by nominating Mr. Oran Faville as their can- 
didate for first lieutenant-governor under the new Constitu- 
tion, as a ‘“‘compliment’’ due the many estimable foreign citi- 
zens in the party in the State. But despite their anxious care, 
the thing would not down. In Burlington, the election went 
“‘disastrously’’ for the Republicans. . No less a notable than 
the brilliant Fitz Henry Warren was defeated in his can- 
didacy for the legislature, because Judge Stockton wrote 
Clarke, ‘‘The Americans generally voted the Democratic 
ticket. This was caused in part by having a German on the 
ticket and by a great lukewarmness on the part of our 
friends.’’ 

In his last message to the General Assembly, in January, 
1858, Governor Grimes urged the passage of a law for the 
registration of voters to protect the ballot box and to pre- 
serve the ‘‘elective franchise in its purity.’’ He closed his 
recommendation with these significant observations: ‘‘ With 
such a law, and with the strict and honest enforcement of 
the naturalization laws, we shall cease to see parties arrayed 
against each other on account of the birthplace of those who 
compose them, and every bona fide citizen will be secure in 
his just weight in the affairs of state. Without such a law, 
judging from recent events, it is feared that popular elections 
will become a reproach.’’ The effort to secure a registration 
law was fruitless. The measure introduced was apparently 
very mild; ‘‘the odious section’’ (No. 13) merely required the 
naturalized citizen when challenged, to exhibit his papers to 
the Judges of Election. Its effect, however, would have been 
unequal. The opposition was intense. The passage of the 
pill was defeated under the leadership of D. A. Mahoney of 
Dubuque, who resorted to the desperate procedure of having 
the opponents leave the House of Representatives in a body, 
thus breaking a quorum.2 In their platform that year, the 
Republicans were discreet—that is, silent. They denounced 


1 Fairall, Ib., .p. 44. _ 
2 See account of The Herald of Dubuque, September 21, 1859. 
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the Buchanan administration, the ‘‘infamous Lecompton 
Constitution’? and with perfect abandon, insisted upon 
economy in the State administration and liberal appropria- 
tions for internal improvements.* ; 
The smouldering fires of discontent and suspicion, however, » 
did not subside. Smoke was everywhere and flashes and 
spurts of flame were seen. Far inland, among the towns and 
settlements along the Cedar, Iowa, Skunk, Des Moines and 
Raccoon rivers, Know-Nothingism or antipathy to the foreign 
born was the animus of much discussion. The open advocacy 
of exclusion or of severe restrictions upon their political 
privileges was manifest although the expediency of avowing 
the purpose was felt to be doubtful. The two parties tacked 
and veered, each charging the other with subterranean alli- 
ances and fell designs. In Boone, Hamilton and Webster 
counties, the air was split with exploding charges and counter 
charges thrown by the highly suspicious patriots. The press 
bristled with such gracious references as ‘‘bog trotters,’’ and 
‘whiskey bruisers,’’ ‘‘wooden shoes,’’ and ‘‘beer guzzlers.’’ 
‘Freedom to the Nigger,’’ and ‘‘Begone you dog!’’ to the 
foreigner were twin phrases that the Democratic press rang 
the changes on with great gusto.? ‘‘It is the same sentiment,’’ 
continues the address to our ‘‘ Adopted Citizen’’ that ‘‘gives 


a negro a vote in Connecticut and tramples your brethren in 
the dust for twenty-one years. For shame!’’® 


1 Fairall, Ib., pp. 46-47. 
2 Ft. Dodge Sentinel, September, 4, 1858. 


3 Ft. Dodge Sentinel, September 4,1858. The following, purporting to be 
a letter signed, “A Foreigner,” is reproduced from the Sentinel of October 


9th. It illustrates not a little of the method and substance of political dis- 


cussion in the inland counties in 1858, The editor was the late John F. 
Duncombe: 


IRISHMEN! GERMANS! 
FOREIGNERS OF WHATEVER NAME 
OR NATION! 
WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THE FOLLOWING 
INSULT TO YOU? 


The Boonesboro News, the ablest Republican paper published in this 
Judicial District, in commenting upon the speech of Mr. Elwood, our 
Democratic Candidate for Attorney General, uses the following language: 

Is not the Negro Race as capable of exercising the right of suffrage as 
the hordes of Foreigners, which yearly land upon our shores; and is not 
their right as good,. . . Where can a more ignorant degraded set of 
beings be found than nine-tenths of our foreign population, and yet they 
ane placed upon the scale of equality with the native citizen, both politi- 
cally and socially.” J 


We ask any foreigner after being called “Bog Trotters and Whiskey 
Bruisers” by the Hamilton Freeman which was fully endorsed by the late 
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This backfiring and bushwhacking took place in the western 
parts of the northern, or second Congressional District, com- 
prehending nearly two-thirds of the State. That year the 
Republican congressional candidate was Wm. Vandever of 
Dubuque, who from 1856 to 1859 was pelted with the charge 
that he had joined a Know-Nothing Lodge in Dubuque, in 
1856, becoming an officer thereof.t_ Evidently he suffered a 
change of heart, due either to deliberation or discretion or 
discipline, for French, Germans, Irish and Swiss swarmed in 
Dubuque. The suspicions of the Germans of Davenport, how- 
ever, were not wholly allayed by his discreet and favorable 
utterances, for one of their most distinguished representatives, 
Hans Reimer Claussen, a one-time member of the German 
Parliament, demanded a more specific statement from Mr. 
Vandever. On September 8, 1858, he submitted and asked 
replies to the following questions: 

“*1. Are you willing, when a member of Congress, vigor- 
ously and with all your power to oppose any attempt to 
change the laws of Naturalization so as to extend the time of 
probation ? 

‘*2. As any legislative measures which prevent a natural- 
ized citizen, after his naturalization for a certain length of 
time from voting, are equivalent to the extension of the time 
of probation, are you willing to act for or against such 
measures ?”’ 

Mr. Vandever forthwith replied (September lith) ex- 
plicitly: ‘‘In reply I have to say that I am content with the 
period now prescribed by law for the naturalization of persons 
of foreign birth, and were I a member of Congress, I should 
not hesitate to oppose any effort that might be made to ex- 


tend the time. 


onvention in a resolution which was offered by the Hon. ere: 
Bie ae Can you do it Irishmen? Can you do it Germans? 
Can you do it Norwegians? Can you do it Swedes? Will you lick the dust 
from the feet of your Tyrants? . . . Arouse! Awake! & & 
(Signed) A Foreigner. 

An examination of the files of The Freeman does not disclose any such 
statement as The Sentinel refers to. Mr. Aldrich informs the writer that it 
was not uncommon for his partizan critics in those days to suffer from 
delusions that induced them to assume that he must have said or probably 
would say sundry things alleged against him. 

1 The Herald of Dubuque, September 18, 1859, and the Mississippi Val- 
ley Register, of Guttenberg, May 26, 1859. 
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‘“In reply to the other inquiry, I have to say that I deem 
it peculiarly a subject for state legislation, but I am free to 
confess that when admitted to citizenship, I know of no 
reason why a man should be subjected to further probation 
as a qualification for voting. I certainly would not discrimi- 
nate in this particular, between citizens of native and citizens 
of foreign birth.’” 


5. The Blaze over the Massachusetts Law. 


The inattention of the Republicans in 1858 respecting the 
status of foreign born citizens was not permitted in 1859. 
The subject loomed up so suddenly and hugely that neither 
leaders nor party managers were allowed to dodge or hedge 
or take to the woods. The Republicans of Massachusetts had 
by legislative act, proposed to increase the limitations upon 
electoral privileges of foreigners by adding two years to the 
probationary period. The prominence of Massachusetts in the 
Nation’s affairs immediately made the measure a matter of 
keen national interest. Iowa was then or later fondly called 
‘‘The Massachusetts of the West,’’ because of the prominence 
of New Englanders and Puritanic principles in the State. 

The Republican press of the middle and western States 
seems at first to have maintained silence as regards the enact- 
ment. In March a German, ‘‘An Iowa Farmer and True 
Republican,’’ having looked ‘‘in vain’’ for ‘‘disapprovement 
of such a breach of plighted faith,’’ and fearful that such 
silence meant approval wrote Greeley’s Tribune protesting 
against the ‘‘unjust illiberal and offending conduct of the 
party in New England.’’ He was not unmindful of the evils 
in elections and favored a ‘‘good registry law’’ based upon 
‘‘strict equality’’ of treatment of foreign born. He urged 
that the naturalization period be reduced to three years but 
that the right to vote be withheld for two years. He did not 
blame the party for what was done in one State, but New 
Jersey was then apparently about to follow Massachusetts 
and “‘ we have cause for suspicion’’ that the Republican party 


ior the letters of Messrs. Claussen and Vandever quoted above the 
writer is indebted to Dr. August P. Richter, now and for many years past 
editor of Der Demokrat of Davenport. Dr. Richter’s kindness and pains- 
taking in the recovery of data in response to inquiries are but scantily 
acknowledged in this brief note. 
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E- “‘everywhere might attempt to treat us in the same manner as 
= long as we hear not a single voice in our defense.’’ He de- 
7 elares that ‘“‘Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, New York and perhaps Prine heme ean be counted 
Republican through the strength of the German Republican 
vote.’’ If the Republicans think that they can ignore the 
Er just claims of the Germans ‘‘I will only remind them of the 
fact that Caesar’s legions were smashed in the woods of 
Germany.’’ His vigorous letter drew an editorial on ‘‘Natural- 
ization and Voting’’ from Greeley who denied that the 
law of Massachusetts was arbitrary in purpose: it was 
““based on a sound principle but wrong in going further than 
the principle requires.’’ The Tribune coneurred in the 
writer’s suggestion of naturalization after three and elect- 
oral privileges after five years.’ 

Meantime the Germans of Iowa all along the Mississippi 
were aroused and became belligerent. They proceeded aggres- 
sively to discover and to expose the attitude of the Republicans 
towards the policy of the party in Massachusetts. They ex- 
hibited alike, good tactics and good strategy. Their recon- 
naissance in April took the form of a letter to the Congres- 
sional leaders. Three interrogatories were addressed to them 
which in substance were (1) Were they in favor of the laws 
of Naturalization then in force and opposed to all extension 
of the probation time; (2) Was it the duty of Republicans to 
‘‘war upon each and every discrimination that may be at- . 

‘tempted between the native born and adopted citizens, as to 
right of suffrage; and (3) Did they condemn the late action 
of the Republicans in the Massachusetts Legislature?* The 
prominent signers were Mr. John Bittman and Dr. Carl Hill- 
guertner of Dubuque, Messrs. Theodore Alshausen, Theodore 
Guelich and Henry Lischer, of Davenport, and others of Bur- 
lington, Ft. Madison and Keokuk. 

Senator Grimes first responded (April 30th) declaring con- 
cisely, the measure of Masaschusetts ‘“‘false and dangerous 


IN. Y. Tribune (w.), April 16, 1859. For the citations given in the 
paragraph the writer is indebted to Mr. John PF, Schee of Indianola, who 
courteously granted him permission to examine his file of the weelzy 
Tribune. 


2 See Salter’s Grimes, pp. 119-120. 
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in principle’? and condemning it ‘‘without equivocation or 
reserve.’? Senator Harlan’s reply (May 2nd) was an ex- 
tended discussion of the matter in issue. His letter was re- 
printed in broadside for general distribution, the author mind- 
ful, no doubt, that his re-election to the Senate would be a 
matter of lively public interest in January, 1860. Colonel 
S. R. Curtis of Keokuk responded (May 13th) at considerable 
length, but plumply saying ‘‘as to two years additional proba- 
tion, I am utterly opposed to it.’’ Mr. Vandever, answering 
(May 21st) was no less explicit, being opposed to any action 
adverse to the rights of adopted citizens under the laws then . 
in force, and deploring the action of Massachusetts. He called 
attention to his letter to Mr. H. R. Claussen, written in 1858. 
It is not insignificant here that Abraham Lincoln’s letter* 
(May 17th) to Theodore Canisius of Illinois was reprinted 
in Der Demokrat of Davenport, in which he expressed 
himself in clear, strong terms upon this issue, saying, ‘‘as I 
understand the Massachusetts provision, I am against its adop- 
tion in Illinois or in any other place where I have a right to 
oppose it.’’? 

Meantime, Mr. John A. Kasson, chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, who always could quickly distin- 
guish a hawk from a handsaw realized the danger to Republi- 
can supremacy in Iowa imminent in the intense, belligerent 
feelings of the Germans and had acted. He and his confreres 


. of the committee made public a resolution adopted by them 


April 18th, refusing all countenance to the Massachusetts law 
and repudiating the principles thereby exemplified.? Among 
the co-signers with Mr. Kasson, were Mr. Nicholas J. Rusch, 
a prominent German of Davenport, and Mr. Thomas Seeley 
of Guthrie county, already referred to, all three being mem- 
bers of Iowa’s Republican Delegation at Chicago the following 
year. 

This unanimity of opposition among the foremost Repub- 
licans to the movement in Massachusetts, did not allay the sus- 
picions of all Germans nor did it meet with uniform endorse- 


1 Burlington Hawk-eye, May 11, 1859. 
2 Der Demokrat, May 25, 1859; all of the letters ref 

paragraph above were published therein on the same Of previcus aaeeae 
3 The Guardian, Independence, May 5, 1859. 
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- ment among the Republicans. A tier not to say virulent 


discussion was précipitated, that did not end until the close 
of the campaign in the Fall. In the first place, as the Demo- 
eratic press was alert and prompt to point out, the action of 
the State Central Committee was adversely regarded by many 
Republican editors, The Oskaloosa Herald declaring that ‘‘the 


Committee have usurped its authority, and by its late pro- 


nunciamento, compromises the Republican party of Iowa.’’? 
Simultaneously with the disapproval of the action of Massa- 
chusetts, such influential papers as The Hamilton Freeman, 
The Muscatine Journal, The Vinton Eagle? and The Inde- 
pendence Guardian, were advocating a Registration law which 
the foreign born citizens knew was aimed chiefly at them. In 
addition to these irritating causes, Senator Harlan’s letter con- 
tained not a little that aroused criticism and recrimination. 
Instead of replying briefly to Messrs. Hillguertner, Alshausen 
et al, Senator Harlan discussed at length the general consid- 
erations involved, the evils of unrestricted immigration and 


_ the grave dangers possible in the future. More than this, he 


dealt with the problem of negro slavery as well as with the 
problem of naturalization and electoral privileges. One can 
find little or nothing in his discussion of the subject against 
which objection will lie on abstract or philosophical grounds. 
He was lucid, forceful and conservative and considerate of 
pros and cons, both as to the future and the present. There 
were evils and Congress and the States must some time deal 
with them. Nevertheless, he concluded by rejection of the 
action of Massachusetts. Still his letter brought upon him 
sharp rejoinders. The immediate cause, doubtless, was the 
fact that he was _lIowa’s senior Senator, whose term of office 
was about to expire, and he had already achieved fame at 
‘Washington. Further he was prominent in the Methodist 
church, a factor of no mean power in politics. The imme- 
diate causes of the debate his letter produced were the adverse 
inferences his critics could easily draw from his philosophical 
generalities. All persons ‘‘who possessed requisite virtue and 
intelligence’’ should be permitted to vote; but it was ‘‘very 


1 Quoted in The Hapress and Herald, Dubuque, May 8, 1859. 
2 The Express and Herald, May 1, 1859. 
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difficult to establish a standard’’: ‘‘yet the latter object can 


be partially attained by indirection.’’ He refers to ‘‘the mass 
of foreigners’? and ‘‘mendicants, vagrants and criminals’’ 
that come with them. The rules of ‘‘restriction should be 
general’’ but ‘‘the length of the probationary residence must. 
ever remain an open question’’; for his mind’s eye foresaw a 
time when ‘‘our relations with the hordes of Asia’’ might re- 
sult in an immigration of a ‘‘crude population of millions,”’ 
sufficient, if admitted to citizenship, to inundate our cities, 
and eastern and western States.* 

The criticisms of Mr. J. B. Dorr, editor of The Herald of 
Dubuque, were perhaps typical of those in the Democratic 
press. He commented caustically upon the generalities of Mr. 
Harlan’s argument. If the matter should be treated as an 
‘‘open question’’ and the best results were to be obtained by 
‘‘indirection’’ he necessarily squinted favorably upon the 
measures of Know-Nothingism. ‘‘They [the Republicans] en- 
deavor first by the false cry of ‘nigger, nigger’ to enlist 
against the Democracy the free white sons of Europe and 
when the Democratic party is put down they then turn round 
and call their allies ‘mendicants, vagabonds and criminals’ as 
Senator Harlan does. Nor is this all, but they proscribe them 
and place above them in political rights the greasy runaway 
negroes from southern plantations as Republican Massachu- 
setts does.’’ * 

Perhaps the most telling arraignment of the Republicans 
anent the Massachusetts law was put forth in a letter of Col. 
Louis Schade of Burlington and widely published.* He 
pointed out that the American party in the south and the 
Republican party in the north had the same warp and woof 
in their makeup, that the V. Y. Tribune had then but recently 
said that it would “‘heartily and zealously support’’ for presi- 
dent ‘‘one like John Bell, Edward Bates, or John M. Botts,’’ 
well-known ‘‘chiefs of Know-Nothingism,’’ that the Repub- 


1The writer is indebted to Dr. G. BE. Thode of Burlington for a copy 
of Senator Harlan’s letter as it appeared in The Hawk-eye, May 11, 1859. 
2The Herald, Dubuque, May 13, 1859. 


3 The Weekly Iowa State Reporter, Iowa City, June 8, 1859, and Th 
Herald, Dubuque, May 31st; some portions are omitted in the latter. Colo- 
nel Schave was later for nearly thirty years editor of the Washington 
(D. C.) Sentinel. 
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licans and Americans or Know-Nothings of New J ersey and 


New York in 1858 had made agreements to extend the proba- 
tionary period and he cites Horace Greeley’s approval. He 
then pays his respects to the letter of Mr. Harlan “Republican 
Senator, Bishop of the Methodist church in spe, some years 
ago a good Know-Nothing’ and also a Negro Equality 
Apostle’’ whose references to the ‘‘mass’’ of foreigners, ‘‘men- 
dicants,’’ ete., and ‘‘ Asiaties’’ arouse his ire. The Yankee 
and his blue laws, his Puritanism and Pharasaism receive his 
finest scorn. The ‘‘Maine law’’ he observes ‘‘like everything 
intolerant and despotic originated in New England. . . . . 
The Republican party was started in New England, the brains, 
shoulders and head of the party are in New England. What 
New England commands the Republicans of other States 
obey.’’? He says pointedly that an ignorant negro after one 
year’s residence in Massachusetts could cast his ballot, but a 
residence of seven years would be required of a Carl Schurz. 
These arguments of The Herald and Colonel Schade were 
oivenadded pithand point by thespread of asubstantial rumor 
in May that plans were under way in some of the northern 
States to people the unsettled counties of northwestern Iowa 
with negroes, emigrants and refugees from the south. Fat 
was added to the flames when a Republican alderman of 
Keokuk flippantly asserted that ‘‘he would rather see lowa 
colonized by negroes than by . . . Dutch and Irish.’’* 
The alignment and morale of the Democrats were thrown 
into confusion, however, by a heavy rear fire from their own 
ranks and from the national citadel itself. Lewis Cass, Secre- 
tary of State, on May 17th, had written Felix Le Clere of 
Tennessee, that naturalization in this country would not ‘‘ex- 
empt’’ him from claims of France for unfulfilled military 
service avoided by his emigration should he return to his 


1 Colonel Schade refers to a common charge that in 1856 at Dubuque 
Senator Harlan was initiated in a Know-Nothing. lodge along with Wm. 
Vandever. See The Herald, Dubuque. on editorial page, May 26, 1859. 
Reasserted September 18th, in editorial on ‘‘German _Republicans of Iowa 
and Wisconsin.” The writer has seen neither denial nor proof of the 
charge. 


2 ‘What Massachusetts does is felt from the Atlantic to the. Pacific,” 
Carl Scnurz on True and False Americanism, an address TE Sets rr 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, April 18, 1859. See N. Y. Tribune (w.). April 30th. 


3 The Herald, May 26, 1859, following of The Keokuk Journal. 
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native land. The dismay-and fury of the anti-admi 
Democrats was great indeed, for The Herald exclaimed that 
the ‘‘worst Know-Nothing in the country never conceived of a 
depth of humiliation for the naturalized citizen equal to that 
proposed by Gen. Cass as the organ of the Administration,” 
and in most peremptory terms Mr. Dorr demanded the sum- 
mary dismissal of Cass from the cabinet. With this protest, 
a call for a county Democratic convention was issued and the 
anti-administration forces asked to convene with a view to 
prevent an endorsement of Buchanan’s administration at the 
approaching State Democratic Convention. The Le Clerc let- 
ter aroused the Germans as well as the French. Secretary 
Cass was bombarded with inquiries and protests. His letter 
of June 14th, to Mr. A. V. Hofer of Cincinnati, and his in- 
structions to Minister Wright at Berlin (July 8th), in which 
he said the American government would protect natural- 
ized citizens against all adverse claims arising subsequent to 
emigration were eagerly declared by the Democrats to be a 
‘*back down’’ on the part of the administration.2 A close 
scrutiny of the two letters, however, shows that there was 
no inconsistency and no modification of Secretary Cass’ first 
announcement—a view which was originally set forth by 
Wheaton and incorporated in the Bancroft treaty of 1868 with 
Germany, and to-day governs the diplomacy and foreign rela- 
tions of the United States.® 

In the midst of the discussion the people were afforded an 
illustration of the practical significance to Iowa’s foreign born 
citizens, of Secretary Cass’ declaration of national policy. 
There was published a summons received by Mr. Frederick 
A. Gniffke, then as now editor of Der National Demokrat of 
Dubuque issued by the royal court of his native city of Dant- 
zie citing him to appear in person before said tribunal for 
trial on the charge of avoiding military service, the summons 
further declaring that in case of non-appearance the investi- 


1Ibid, June 16, 1859. 


2Ibid, and N. Y. Tribune (w.), July 30th. The American Minist 
Fis: was Joseph Wright, brother of Geo. G. Wright, then Chief Tee be 
owa 


3 Moore’s Digest of International Law, Vol. III, contain 
letter, p. 588, and the Hofer letter, pp. 572-573. ACERS Mere 
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gation and decision would be ‘‘proceeded with in contum- 
acium.’”* date . 

: 6. The Campaign of 1859. 

Notwithstanding the gross faults, misconduct and internal 
discord of the Democratic party with respect to its national 
administration the Republicans of Iowa prepared with anxiety 
for the campaign of 1859. There were grave reasons for 
alarm. The administration of Governor Lowe, or rather the 
general developments just preceding and during his term, 
were not satisfactory. It began with commotion over a serious 
scandal in the location ‘of the capitol site in Des Moines. 
There had been scandalous mismanagement and perversion of 
the school funds in the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Multitudinous grief prevailed in the affairs of 
the Des Moines Navigation Company that aroused fierce ani- 
mosities among the land claimants along the river. The air 
was split with charges of corruption in the location and con- 
struction of the Insane Hospital at Mt. Pleasant. The re- 
formers of the party under the pressure of ‘‘progressive’’ 
ideas had augmented appropriations beyond income and a de- 
ficit or debt above the constitutional limit loomed up. So 
obviously haphazard and expensive was the State’s financial 
administration that the Republicans confessed judgment. 
The legislature provided for a Commission of three to investi- 
gate and report upon the condition of affairs and recommend 
beneficial reforms. Of the three appointed by Governor 
Lowe, Messrs. John A. Kasson and Thomas Seeley were the 
party’s members, the former being chairman. The dissatis- 
faction arising from the party’s financial administration was 
intensified by the general industrial distress then prevalent 
as a result of the excessive speculation in private and public 
local improvements that collapsed with the panic of 1857. 

Plus their financial worries the Republicans were anxious 
over .‘‘moral issues.’’ The Germans were aroused by the 
action of Massachusetts and irritated by the restrictions 
of the enfeebled ‘‘Maine law.’’ The Democrats in their State 
platform flatly declared the prohibitory law ‘‘unjust and 
burdensome in its operation and wholly useless in the sup- 


eed The Hxpress and Herald, Dubuque, June 16, 1859. 
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pression of intemperance;” and demanded its repeal. But 
the Republican party leaders knew that they dare not capit- 
ulate to such demands for they had already aroused the dis- 
gust of the extreme advocates of prohibition and further 
retrocession would cause a revolt among the militant Baptists, 
Christians, Congregationalists, Methodists and Quakers such 
as nearly defeated John H. Gear in 1877 in his first race for 
governor. Finally on the subject of slavery the party con- 
fronted many pitfalls. Although the outrages in Nebraska 
and Kansas had served their purposes well, from 1854 to 1858 
there was a lull in the public indignation. There were many 
signs of reaction. Commercial interests were crying out 
against further agitation. The southerners in Iowa were as 
certain to balk at abolitionism as at the extension of slavery 
and they wanted to believe and for the most part inclined to 
make themselves believe that the matter could be dealt with as 
Stephen A. Douglas contended. Perhaps a sign of this feel- 
ing was the defeat of Mr. J. B. Grinnell in his contest for 
renomination to the State Senate in 1859. He had drafted 
the original address of the Republicans to the voters of Iowa 
in 1856. He was conspicuous as an abolitionist. The Demo- 
erats conceded that he was a man of ‘“‘decided talents and 
energy.’’ His defeat was therefore pronounced by them a 
rebuke to abolitionism.* It is clear that turn which way they 
would the Republicans were between Seylla and Charybdis. 

The Democrats still felt that Iowa was normally within 
their own domain and its reconquest was a matter of more 
than local interest. Buchanan’s administration at Washing- 
ton and Douglas, no less, were earnestly desirous of regaining 
the State for their gubernatorial candidate. Plans were ecare- 
fully laid. The strongest man was picked—Augustus C. 
Dodge of Burlington. He had represented Iowa in Congress 
for eighteen years, twelve of which were in the Senate. The 
movement to make him the Democratic candidate was co- 
incident with the termination of his residence at the court of 
Madrid as our Minister to Spain. Knowing the intimate rela- 
tions of the Dodges with chiefs of Buchanan’s administra- 


1See The Herald, Dubuque, August 5, 1859. 
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tion we may well suspect concert and pre-arrangement at 
Washington. The earnest, set purpose of the Democrats may 


be inferred from the charge commonly made and believed 


by the Republican leaders that a sum approximating $30,000 
had been raised chiefly in Washington and in Wall street, 
wherewith to carry the Democratic ticket in Iowa in 1859. 
The Republicans realized the seriousness of the situation 
and they went about vigorously to deal with it. Governor R. 
P. Lowe desired a second term and normally would have had 
a second nomination accorded him, but the leaders knew 
that the struggle was to tax their party strength to the utmost. 
They therefore set him aside and chose Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
who had lived in Iowa but four years. Although at the time 
an unpretentious farmer and miller near Iowa City, and inci- 
dentally a State Senator, he had been a leader in central 
Ohio a few years before and here immediately demonstrated 
that he was a man of extraordinary mental and moral potency 
in public affairs, an adroit canvasser and a profound and 
straightforward reasoner. Governor Grimes regarded Kirk- 
wood as the strongest all-round man in point of mental ability 
moral courage and physical endurance, in meeting the rig- 
orous exigencies of campaigning in Iowa. The Convention 
‘‘cordially’’ approved the action of the State Central Com- 
mittee relative to the Massachusetts law and made a simi- 
lar declaration. As an earnest of their sincerity Senator 
Nicholas J. Rusch of Davenport, who had worked in the 
legislature for the modification of the Maine law was nomi- 
nated for lieutenant-governor. At that time he spoke En- 
glish with marked difficulty and the critical partizan press 
had much sport over the fact. A paper in central Lowa 
with American notions which, in the main, supported the 
‘“pnlow handle’’ ticket? but could not stomach his candidacy, 
declared that Mr. Rusch ‘‘would not have received a nomina- 
tion if it had not been for the course recently taken by Massa- 
chusetts in relation to the naturalization of foreigners. His 
nomination was made the salve to heal the wounded feelings 


1 Messrs. Kirkwood and Rusch were farmers and much was made of the 
fact at the barbecues and rallies. 
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. of his countrymen in this State. His spate an was de- oe ey 
x: manded as a condition of their future fidelity.’”* ae 

The debates of the ensuing campaign were sharp and 
Se strenuous. The Republicans were buffeted with charges of 


a Abolitionism and Know-Nothingism, corruption and paternal- — 
: ism and recreancy to temperance. Kirkwood was charged 
aa with being a ‘‘renegade from the dark lantern fraternity”’ 
a. still tainted with the vices of Know-Nothingism.* The dis- 
oe cussion of the temperance question became positively vicious 


oa in its virulence; not even the State’s representatives in the 
United States senate were exempt from gross attack. The 
junior Senator was openly charged with being the owner of 
i a beer garden in Burlington*® and the senior Senator was 
a flouted as ‘‘the mighty Ajax of the Maine law’’ with the asser- 
~ tion made on the stump that he was found imbibing in a . 
saloon in Des Moines at the Republican State Convention.* . 
An instructive illustration of the ticklish conditions that ex- | 

asperated and taxed the wits of party leaders may be given. 

The incident occurred at the opening of the campaign. A 

Reverend Mr. Jocelyn, a Methodist minister, had been engaged 

to deliver a series of lectures, sermons or speeches upon tem- 

perance before the congregations of churches or members of 

temperance organizations in central Iowa roundabout Des 

Moines. He evidently viewed the prospects with a gloomy 

eye, and with reason. The reaction which follows drastic 

sumptuary legislation such as the Maine law had set in 

strong. ‘The open as well as the surreptitious violation of 

the statute was increasing, Public sentiment in its favor was 

waning and its opponents were gaining ground. Vigorous de- 

fensive measures were clearly imperative as Mr. Jocelyn re- 

garded the situation, and he spoke out with vigor, carrying 

the war into Africa. He attacked the candidacy of Nicholas 

J. Rusch, who being a German, was a representative of the 

population that especially protested against the prohibitory 

law. Mr. Jocelyn was quoted as saying that he ‘‘would 


1 Weekly Iowa Visitor, Indianola, July 7, 1859. F t 
writer is indebted to Mr. Jas. M. oe. of Des inane: Se ae 


2The Herald, Dubuque, July 21, 1859. 
3Iowa Weekly State Reporter, June 8, 1859. 
4The Herald, Dubuque, September 14, 1859. 
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ao Pe 
ms rather vote for the most ultra-slavery propagandist than to 


vote for Rusch.’’ His hard hitting had immediate effect. 


cae The Republican leaders both local and State became alarmed 


for grumbling and threats were heard among the faithful. 
The queries and rejoinders were: ‘‘Are Methodists to cut 
the ticket? We will make it cut both ways. If you eut 


- Rusch we cut Methodist.’’ The latter meant Senator Harlan. 


His friends were informed that if Mr. Jocelyn was not stopped 
the friends of the ticket supporting Mr. Rusch would fight 
Senator Harlan’s re-election the following January. 

The Republicans in all their party history in Iowa have 
probably waged no more vigorous campaign than they con- 
ducted in 1859. They had a phalanx of effective speakers, 


energetic workers and shrewd managers, many of whom after- 


wards gained interstate and national fame and some inter- 
national distinction.t Their work was aggressive and well 
organized. They had a cause that was worthy of their en- 
thusiasm. The aggressions of the Slavocrats both in and 
out of Congress ‘‘the unparalleled profligacy of the [national] 
administration, the enormous increase of expenditures from 
forty odd to over eighty million per annum and the consequent 


i) 


hard times’’* under which the people were laboring made 
Buchanan’s regime odious in the north, and discord sundered 
the strength of the Democrats in the State. Despite all these 
favoring conditions Kirkwood’s majority was less than 3,000 
in an aggregate vote of 110,048. Grimes’ majority of 1,823 
in 1854 represented a margin of advantage of 4.1 per cent. 
of the total vote, while Kirkwood’s majority of 2,964 gave 
him a surplus of only 2.6 per cent. of the aggregate vote cast. 


1 Among the leaders earnestly supporting Kirkwood _were Senators 
Harlan and Grimes, Messrs. Fitz Henry Warren, Samuel F. Miller, Timo- 
thy Davis and James Thorington, Francis Springer and’ Hiram Price, James 
B. Howell, Clark Dunham, John Teesdale and John Mahin, Addison H. 
Saunders, F. W. Palmer, Charles Aldrich, Jacob Rich and_A. B. F, Hil- 
dreth, Col. Alvin Saunders, Wm. H. Seevers and James F. Wilson, Josiah 
B. Grinnell, Judge Wm. Smyth, Eliphalet Price and Reuben Noble, Samuel 
R. Curtis, Wm. Vandever, Charles C. Nourse and John A. Kasson, Gren- 
ville M. Dodge, Caleb Baldwin, Ed Wright and C. C. Carpenter, Henry 
O’Conner and Jacob Butler, Joseph M. Beck, John W. Noble and John 
W. Rankin, Henry Strong, George W. McCrary and Hawkins Taylor, 
Moses McCoid, R. L. B. Clark? ani James W. McDill, George G. Wright, 
Henry P. Scholte and James B. Weaver, N. D. Carpenter and N. M. Hub- 
bard, John Edwards, S. A. Rice, W. P. Hepburn and William Loughridge, 
A. W. Hubbard and H. Clay Caldwell, William Penn Clarke and Coker 
F. Clarkson, John H. Gear and William B. Allison. 


2Senator Harlan’s letter last cited. 
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7. The Conditions af Republican Success for 1860. 


In the immediate clinch and tug of politics it is not neces- 
sarily the merits of one’s case or the justice of his cause that 
is decisive in securing the immediate favor of political leaders 
and party managers but rather the amount of trouble one 
can make or seem to threaten. Their power for immediate 
good or ill depends upon the ratios of two conditions: first the 
degree of balance or equipollence between the major parties, 
and second, the degree of co-ordination or unity found within 
each party’s separate alignment. In 1855 the Democratic 
platform observed that the Republican party of Iowa was 
made up of ‘‘discordant elements.’’ The assertion as we have 
seen was true when made and it was largely true in 1859-60. 
Holding their supremacy by a narrow margin of excess pop- 
ular support Iowa’s delegates at Chicago knew full well that 
Abolitionism, Know-Nothingism and Prohibitionism were sub- 
jects of very high potential, to be let alone so far as practicable 
if their party was to win.a victory in the State in the ensuing 
campaign. Moreover they were like surly dogs: not less 
dangerous because asleep or drowsy-eyed. 

Before 1860 Know-Nothingism was an exploded fallacy and 
its methods or tactics but little approved’ or followed. The 
American party was also a moribund body made up chiefly 
of ‘‘ dry hearts and dead weights’’ as the late Carl Schurz 
hit them off. Nevertheless, in January, 1860, native anti- 
foreign prejudices were still so pronounced in Iowa or the 
memories of the old_controversies and old suspicions so much 
in mind that the Republican Convention of Seott county in 
selecting their delegates to the State Convention in Des Moines 
that was to pick the delegates to Chicago paid careful atten- 
tion to racial animosities and considerations. In the de- 
scription of the county delegation five were reported as Ger- 
mans, including Lieutenant-Governor Rusch; five were listed 
as Americans of which Mr. John W. Thompson was one; and 
three were given as Irish.!. In the Convention at. Des Moines 
we shall find that marked consideration was given to those 
important factional potentialities. It was well, too. In Feb- 


1 ie a Gazette, quoted in the Daily Journal of Muscatine, Janu- 
ary 6, 186). ‘ 
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ruary the remnants of the party sent Mr. William L. Toole, 
of Mt. Pleasant, an influential pioneer citizen of Iowa as a 
delegate to Washington where the Americans formulated the 
manifesto that constituted the ground work whereon was 
built the Constitutional Union party which nominated Bell 
and Everett in May following,'—a ticket that perplexed the 


party leaders in Iowa in the ensuing campaign. Later in ~ 


March, it was in Scott county that originated the movement 
that had some part, and there is reason to suspect a major 
part, in thwarting the well laid plans of Horace Greeley of 
The Tribune and the Blairs of Maryland and Missouri. 

The political conditions in Iowa on the eve of the great con- 
test of 1860 have been described with what may seem undue 
detail with a view to demonstrating four facts: 

First, The political conditions in Iowa in 1860 were like 
those obtaining in what were called the ‘‘battle ground 
States,’’ viz.: New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana and Illinois. 

Second, Neither Horace Greeley’s assertion (February 8, 
1860) that lke Ohio, Michigan and Minnesota, Iowa was 
‘‘Republican anyhow,’’ nor Senator Harlan’s declaration at 
Washington (February 12th) that Iowa was ‘‘strong enough 
to carry any good man,’’ was warranted; but on the contrary 
the statement of The New York Herald (March 7th) that 
“‘™he States which the Republicans consider doubtful in the 
ensuing campaign are Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana 
and New Jersey. The delegates, then, from these States hold 
a balance of power . . . ’’—was more nearly the correct 


forecast. 

Third, In view of the narrow majority by which the Re- 
publicans of Iowa held control of the State and the pro- 
nounced inability of the party by reason of the bitter ani- 
mosities of abolitionists and negro-phobists, the sharp antag- 
onisms of foreigners and natives, the antipathies of Catholics 
and Protestants, and the contentiousness of the advocates and 
opponents of radical temperance legislation, the nomination of 
a candidate for President whose character or career would 
irritate or inflame those prejudices—prejudices in some cases 


1See N. Y. Herald, February 21, 1860. 
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so deep set that as Kirkwood put it in February, 1860, ae ‘ 


would not burn’’ them out—such a nomination would have 
been unwise in the extreme. : 

Fourth, If the foregoing conclusions are well-founded then — 
Grimes’ advice to Wm. Penn Clarke in 1856, viz.: “‘We can- 
not elect Mr. Seward or any other old politician against whom 
_ there’ are old chronic prejudices which you know are hard to 
be conquered. To build up and consolidate a new party we 
must have men who have not been before the people as poli- 
ticians’’—was equally sound on May 18, 1860. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA, 
ADMIRAL OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY REY. WILLIAM SALTER, D. D. 


Upon the discovery of America, the new world was divided 
by the Pope between Portugal and Spain. The first attempt 
to make a European settlement on the continent was by Por- 
tugal in Brazil; the next, by Spain in Cuba, Mexico, and 
Peru; later, the French came into Canada; afterwards, Eng- 
land attempted to plant colonies on the North Atlantic coast. 

In 1585, Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the noblest men in 
British history, fitted out an expedition to the Carolina coast, 
but, after disastrous-chances from Indian hostilities and from 
famine, the effort to plant a colony there was abandoned. 
The first permanent English settlement in America was made 
at Jamestown in 1607. An abortive attempt was made the 
same year at the mouth of the Kennebec river in Maine. 

The hero of the Jamestown colony was Captain John Smith. 
He had the daring and adventurous spirit of Columbus. 
What the discoverer of America did for the whole continent 
at the close of the 15th century, Captain John Smith did for 
the North Atlantic coast, for Virginia and New England, at 
the beginning of the 17th century; he opened the way for 
their settlement by others. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 


Captain Smith was not originally at the head of the Vir- 
ginia colony, but the mismanagement of those who were, and 
the hostility of the Indians, and the want of food, would 
have brought it to ruin, had not his bravery and skill averted 
the disaster. 

He was born on the east coast of England, near the sea, of 
worthy parents, who gave him a fair education. In his ninth 
year the Invincible Armada of Spain was hovering over En- 
gland, to dethrone Elizabeth, and bring the country back to 
Rome. Fears of a Spanish invasion were in many an English 
home. Amid the agitations of the time the boy grew up in 
loyalty to the Queen’s supremacy, and in dread of Spain and 
popery. His parents dying a few years afterwards, he was 
indented as an apprentice, but disliking the situation, and 
longing for a roving and adventurous life, he ran away, and 
enlisted in the war of the Netherlands against Spain. In that 
service he acquired skill in the use of arms, and became adroit 
in horsemanship and feats of valor. Determined to see more 
of the world, he set out to try his fortune against the Turks, 
then the terror of Europe. Going through France, he em- 
barked at Marseilles for Italy. All on board the ship were 
Roman Catholics but himself, and in a furious storm they 
threw him overboard as another Jonah, but he swam ashore 
to a little island, whence he was rescued by another ship, on 
which in a voyage up the Mediterranean he did valiant serv- 
ice in the capture of a Venetian argosy, loaded with a rich 
eargo, and for his share in the fight he received a good award. 
He next ventured into Hungary and Transylvania, and fought 
the Turks. He engaged in single combat with three of their 
captains, and cut off their heads. For that daring feat King 
Sigismund gave him a coat of arms, on which the three heads 
are indicated. He was afterwards captured by the Turks, 
taken to Constantinople and made a slave, but he rose upon 
his keeper, and killed him, and after many perils escaped to 
England. He wrote an account of these adventures, but they 
seemed incredible to many, and the grandiose style of his 
narrative subjected him to ridicule. A severe critical investi- 
gation, however, has led to general confidence in the veracity 
of Captain John Smith. He was now twenty-four years of 
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age. Inflamed with a desire to see still more of the world he 
went into North Africa, and afterwards served on a French 
privateer, about the Azores, in making captures at sea. Re- 
turning to England in 1606, he shared in the enthusiasm 
which then prevailed, to plant a colony in Virginia, espe- 
cially to find mines of gold and silver, like those of Mexico 
and Peru. He put a little money into the enterprise, and 
joined the expedition which reached Jamestown April 23, 
1607. He was one of the seven men named by King James 
as Council for the government of the colony. He was superior 
to his associates in capacity for the work, and they were jeal- 
ous of him, and intrigued against him, but his resolute spirit 
and his native force of character triumphed over them, and 
he became the leading man in the colony. He explored the 
James river to the falls, where is now the city of Richmond, 
and was the first to trace the whole coast of Chesapeake Bay 
and the mouths of the Potomac, the Susquehanna and the 
Delaware rivers. He cultivated friendship with the Indians, 
but they proved treacherous, and he was taken prisoner by 
Powhatan, who was about to kill him, December 16, 1607, 
when Pocahontas, the chief’s daughter, interposed, and saved 
him from the fatal blow. ‘‘She hazarded the beating out of 
her own brains to save mine,’’ says Smith, and he paid many 
a glowing tribute to her noble act in after years. 

After many miscarriages and much distress in the colony, 
Smith was elected President of the Council, September 10, 
1608, and by his strong hand as Governor brought about some 
measure of prosperity and order, until he went back to Eng- ° 
land, October, 1609, after two and a half years’ residence in 
Virginia. The colony soon relapsed into misery again, and 
was being abandoned, when Lord Delaware opportunely ar- 
rived with supplies and fresh colonists, and saved Virginia. 

In August, 1610, Smith published in London A True Rela- 
tion of Occurrences and Accidents in Virginia. It is self- 
laudatory and magnifies his own exploits and services. It is 
of special interest as the first book ever printed that contains 
an account of the first permanent settlement in America by 
Protestant England. It excited great attention, but was se- 
verely censured by friends of those whose mismanagement it 
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ciated Sinith lost favor with the ‘Merchant Adven- 
turers ant Planters’’ in London. He never returned to he 
poiony. 

In 1614, he sailed on a fishing voyage Pee the coast of 
New England. It proved a very profitable and pleasant voy- 
age, and gave him a most favorable impression of the coun- 


try. In the summer of that year he explored the coast from 


the Penobscot-to Cape Cod in an open boat. 

The next year he sailed again for New England, but was 
driven back by storms. In 1616, being assisted by ‘‘Merchant 
Adventurers’’ of Plymouth, who made him Admiral of New 
England, he sailed again, but was overtaken by pirates, and 
by a French ship of war, and taken prisoner, and after count- 
less hazards in sea-fights with pirates and Spaniards, was 
landed in France, and got back to England. 

Afterwards he attempted to get up another expedition. 
But the fates went against him. Former associates and help- 
ers distrusted him. He appealed to Lord Bacon and others 


_of the nobility in vain for assistance in planting a colony in 


New England. Henceforth he could only labor with his pen 
to awaken his countrymen to the great opportunity which 
New England afforded them to make new homes and gain 
wealth. 

A Description of New England, which he published in 1616, 
with a map, gave a glowing account of the country, of its 
many good harbors, and the superior quality of the fish in 
those waters. Captain John Smith has the honor of giving 


_to New England its name, and of being the first to call atten- 


tion to its prospective advantages. His language shows the 
vision of a prophet and a seer. In a generous spirit, upon 
his own motion, and at his own expense, he gave his book 
and map a wide circulation among the hardy sea-going fisher- 
men of Devon and Cornwall, and called them to advance the 
honor and glory of England, and the Protestant religion, in 
the new world, by removing thither. He not only circulated 
his writings, but prosecuted the desire of his heart by personal 
visits and talks among the people. He said that New England 
was not an island, as some had conjectured, but ‘‘stretching 
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into the main, God does know how many thousand miles, and 
one of the great empires that would one day arise.”’ 

‘He spoke of the pleasure, when men were tired of planting 
and building, they might find ‘‘to recreate before their own 
door, in their own boats, upon the sea, where with a small 
hook and line, by angling, man, woman and child may take 
divers sorts of excellent fish.’’ He described the country as— 

* * * a most excellent place for health and fertility, and of all 
the four parts of the world I have seen not inhabited, could I have 
means to transport a colony, I would rather live here than anywhere. 
The main staple hence to be extracted for the present is fish, which may 
seem a mean commodity, yet who will take pains and consider the 
sequel, will allow it well worth the labor. Who doth not know that the 
poor Hollanders, chiefly by fishing in all weathers in the open sea, are 
made a people so hardy and industrious, and by vending this commodity 
are made so mighty, strong, and rich, as no State but Venice is so well 
furnished with so many fair cities, strong fortresses, abundance of 
shipping, and all sorts of merchandize, as well as of gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, silks, velvets, and cloth of gold? What voyages and dis- 
coveries, east and west, north and south, yea, about the world, make 
they? What an army by sea and land have they long maintained, in 
despite of one of the greatest princes of the world; and never could 
the Spaniard with all his mines of gold and silver pay his debts, his 
friends, and army, half so truly as the Hollanders have done by this 
contemptible trade of fish. This is the chiefest mine, and the sea the 
source of those silver streams of all their virtue, which hath made them 
the very miracle of industry, the only pattern of perfection for these 
affairs; and the benefit of fishing is the primwm mobile, which turns all 
to this height of plenty, strength, honor, and exceeding admiration. 


In 1619, says the Encyclopedia Brittanica, Smith ‘‘ offered 
to lead out the Pilgrim Fathers to North Virginia, but they 
would not have him.’’ He was an obsequious and complaisant 
courtier of King James, and of his son, Prince Charles, and 
had little regard for the convictions of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who called for a reformation both of manners, and of the 
Church of England. Howbeit, his Description of New Eng- 
land, and of the opportunities there afforded to industries 
and enterprise, may have awakened their desire or encour- 
aged their plans to go thither. ‘‘They had a great hope,’’ 
says one of their number, ‘‘and an inward zeal of laying 
some good foundation, or at least to make some way there- 
unto, for the propagating and advancing the gospel of the 
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kingdom of Christ in these remote parts of the world, though 
they should be but as stepping-stones unto others for per- 
forming so great a work.’’ 

Afterwards, Captain John Smith in his General Historie, 
1624, wrote somewhat reproachfully as well as honorably, 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. He called them ‘‘Brownists, self- 
willed, whose humorous ignorance caused them for more than 
a year to endure a wonderful deal of misery with an infinite 
patience.’’ To the last he kept up his faith in Virginia and 
in New England. He revised and republished what he had 
previously written. His writings are verbose, tedious, over- 
loaded with vanity and pride and repetition, nor are his nar- 
ratives always consistent with each other. These things have 
discredited the memory of one who is nevertheless entitled 
to honor as first and foremost in promoting the exploration 
and settlement of those portions of the continent where our 
national life began. He died in 1631, aged 51 years. His 
motto was Vincere est vivere. ‘‘The Epitaph to his Memory,”’ 
in the church where he was buried in London shows the ap- 
preciation of his friends for his heroic character: 


Here lies one conquered, who hath conquered Kings, 
Subdued large territories, and done things 

Which to the world impossible would seem, 

But that the truth is held in more esteem. 

Shall I repeat his former service done 

In honor to his God and Christendom; 

How that he did divide from Pagans three 

Their heads and lives, types of his chivalry; 

For whieh great service in that climate done, 
Brave Sigismundus, King of Hungarian, 

Did give him as a coat of arms to weare 

Those conquered heads got by his sword and speare; 
Or shall I tell of his adventures since, 

Done in Virginia, that large continuence; 

How that he subdued kings unto his yoke, 

And made those Heathen fly, as wind doth smoke; 
And made that land, being so large a station, 

A habitation for our Christian Nation 

Where God is glorified, their wants supplied, 
Which else for necessaries might have died? 


15 
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THE ROSTER OF IOWA SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Observing readers have been aware for many years that a 
demand was springing into existence for the publication of a 
roster of our men who served the Territorial, State or Federal 
Governments, in their wars either on land or sea. This agita- 


tion continued until it culminated in an act by the last legisla- | 


ture providing for the work. This act was approved April 10, 
1907. It provides for the creation of a Board, to consist of 
the following persons: The Governor, Attorney General, Ad- 
jutant General, Curator of the Historical Department, and 
a soldier of the Civil War, to be appointed by the Commander 
of the Iowa Grand Army of the Republic. Col. George W. 
Crosley of Webster City was appointed the soldier member of 
the Board by Col. Charles A. Clark, Commander of the Iowa 
Department, G. A. R., the other members holding their places 
ex-officio. This Board assembled in the office of the Governor, 
May 25, 1907. Upon the organization of the Board Colonel 
Crosley was selected for the performance of this work, under 
the authority of the Adjutant General. He entered upon its 
performance at once and it is now in progress. 

The roster, when complete, will fill many volumes, depend- 
ing, of course, upon their size. It is to contain the record of 
each officer and soldier serving as above stated. The act pro- 
vides that the compilation shall contain the main items in the 
record of each officer and soldier, and of each organization, so 
far as the same is obtainable from the Adjutant General’s 
office, in the War Department at Washington, and other reli- 
able sources. It is also to include brief historical sketches of 
the Iowa organizations, with summaries of casualties, lists of 
soldiers confined in Confederate prisons, and lists of those 
buried in the National Cemeteries. 

The sum of $7,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is appropriated from any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the payment of the necessary expenses 
arising from its performance. When the manuscript is com- 
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pleted it is provided that 10,000 copies shall be printed and 
bound by the State Printer and Binder, and provision is made 
for their fair distribution and proper preservation. 

Aside from their great measure of usefulness these publica- 
tions are very necessary as an act of justice to the soldiers who 
sustained the credit of the State and Government on so many 
bloody fields. So far as we are aware this act has met with 
very general approval throughout the State, though we are 
of the opinion that the funds provided for it will prove insuf- 
ficient. This, however, should cause no further delay. The 
work is universally demanded, and its completion will be 
hailed as a proud event in the history of Iowa. 


SCARCITY OF HELP. 


Newspapers in Iowa and throughout the country indicate 
a scarcity of help along all lines. The condition is measur- 
ably the same in Europe. This can not be held to be from an 
extraordinary season of the year, nor is there any consider- 
able disturbance in trade or labor circles. History records 
many crises from both lack and overplus of labor, but perhaps 
every instance can more nearly than the present be accounted 
for from local or temporary causes. The ‘‘want ad’’ depart- 
ments of the newspapers denote calls from our Government 
for men to fill up its establishments. Municipalities ask for 
men on their public works. Calls appear for from one man to 
bodies of hundreds of men. The latter are desired to aid in 
fulfilling the great contracts in Alaska and elsewhere, and 
often come from the bureaus through which much labor is 
obtained. True, the ‘‘situations wanted’’ departments are 
strong along the Atlantic seaboard, but these are for individ- 
ual places and often reflect a desire for changed or advanced 
employment. Help both indoors and out is needed. Domestic 
circles, the trades and professions as well as the industrial 
fields appear in need of help. The farm, streets, carrying 
lines, mines and structural enterprises predominate in calls for 
male help, while households, hotels, shops, stores, offices and 
the trades call for female help or for both. In Iowa the sit- 
uation has existed for several years and has been a factor in 
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an evolution in agricultural and in domestic processes. De- 
vices and methods which have been exploited as “‘labor sav- 
ing’’ have in fact been of necessity labor substitutes. Here- 
with is presented a showing from leading newspapers in and 
out of Iowa of the number of classified ‘‘help wanted’’ adver- 
tisements appearing in their respective editions of September 
15; 1907. 5 an sae: 2 


‘‘HELP WANTED’? ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARING IN IOWA 
NEWSPAPERS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1907. 
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Burlington Hawk-6Y9 Gc. 25.cece nes oo cine Vanes a ves'ee sists sile ras Coldnideccteiems 18 10 
Cedar Rapids Republican. soc tecccc sensceccusNacendncae 1 oaneneaen oeecnes 10 6 
Council Blofia Nonparell yn. ccc: cncn cue taae «oka chan eee eheg a aeeeate 25 27 
PAVONDOLt DSMOCKREsSeau sc sc cce ee sais ee Cel sees San enRanwe ae em en eae 24 5 
Des Moines Daily News...........-.....-- 63 36 
Des Moines Register & Leader. 92 50 
Dubuque Telegraph-Herald.... 10 10 
Dubuque Times-Journal.... 22 10 
Sioux: Gity: JOUrnals.. cog s.ccae seta acon weAwic euwic a anlacea © sen ane eiia Se nore 62 40 


‘“HELP WANTED’? ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARING IN AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPERS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1907. 


Chicago Tribune... iccsa ssiad avnsenss opMeaeaamedwatecews leWe ee samen heeeaeete 916 644 
Detroit Pree Press cu. svn ccvasve wax cow aca s senrr ues Selena Man cRe eae eee 297 196 
Lincoln. State Jourmal x .. i.e... cosancomacas< Gabon yale calane tu cee taeneee 81 52 
LOUISVille ‘Courier-Journal, .<05 ccusicca cue ubecuntins comeneeencceeeeatene 75 25 
Minneanolia JOUMMAL. j:..is..ciiieciciewcen ns eeeawecatacetet eee ut ieaeeodeeues 197 70 


New Orleans Picayune 


is ite QipVeinr Walpavaiwiy eg kre Mtaces Pau eae tale mer eiatos Riese ett eee 103 vel 
New York Stim)... aegasccaes co bccs chee aan towed soc see eee Gee a eee 21 5 
Omaha BGG co. v.ccataun wha ct ace hives, ack ke cits ie mwalcle caeme nea aeemete 133 58 
Portland Oregonian.. Sa IK eR ROR EROS Onecare 190 172 
Saint Louis Globe-Democrat ... . 797 328 


A SECOND HISTORIC ART GALLERY. 


One of the chief works in which we take especial pride in 
the Historical Department is the Art Gallery, in which there 
are now one hundred portraits, more or less, with many 
others promised in the near future. There are still many 
other Iowa pioneers whose portraits, as a matter of strict 
Justice, should be secured ‘‘before the mould gathers upon 
their memories.’’ But it unfortunately happens that no fund 
has been placed at the disposal of the Trustees or Curator, 
with which to defray the expense. We have been compelled 
to rely upon solicitation, either of the parties themselves, or 


ee 
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their families, where the subjects are either too poor or have 
passed away. Asking Mr. Thwaites, the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, some years 
ago how he had managed to collect the nearly three hundred 
oil portraits which had found lodgment in their great historic 
art gallery, he instantly replied: ‘‘Beg them, Sir! Would 
you like to see my begging-paper?’’ and he handed the writer 
a small circular which he was wont to send out in soliciting 
portraits. This circular was terse, but very comprehensive. 
It asked that the recipient favorably consider the State’s re- 
quest for a certain portrait, and to its use, no doubt, is due 
most of the fine oil portraits now owned by the people of 
Wisconsin. 

Our attention was directed to this subject upon reading in 
an Iowa City paper a statement to the effect that the State 
University has begun the very praiseworthy work of making 
a collection of the portraits of men who have distinguished 
themselves in building it up to its present proud position 
among the great educational institutions of the country. It 
is a good beginning. The list is as follows: 


Christian W. Slagle, President of the State University. Painted by 
Charles A. Cumming, Des Moines; presented by Mrs. J. G. Berryhill. 

Oliver M. Spencer, President. Painted by Miss Nicholls; presented 
by R. R. and A. A. Spencer. 

John W. Harriman, Professor State University. Painted by Felix 
Sehurig; presented by students of the College of Medicine. 

Amos N. Currier, Acting President State University. Painted by 
Felix Schurig; presented by Class of 1905. 

Nathan R. Leonard, Acting President. Painted by Felix Schurig; 
presented by Levi, Charles and Frank Leonard. 

John ©. Shrader, Professor State University. Painted by Felix 
Schurig;- presented by the Medical Faculty. 

Samuel Calvin, Professor and State Geologist. Painted by Felix 
Schurig; presented by Alumni. 

Thomas H. Macbride, Professor State University. Painted by Felix 
Schurig; presented by Class of 1886. 

Samuel F. Smith, Author of ‘‘America.’’ Presented by his son, 8. 
F, Smith. 

There can be little doubt that this State University Collec- 
tion will grow with the years. The pride of professors and 
students in their associates, during a college career, as well 


as a proper sense of justice, will prompt a gradual but con- 
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stant increase. And it is very likely to be enlarged by em 
in the direction of historic art. Its commencement is a for- 
tunate event in the history of the University. — 


PUBLIC POLICY TOWARD HISTORICAL WORK. 


Patrick Henry spoke of experience as alone illuminating 
his pathway; but with equal truth that may be said of states 
and nations. Change in the order of the lives of men and 
in the course of states and nations comes largely from con- 
siderations of experience. Men turn to memory for lessons 
of experience and to other men for counsel. States and 
nations consult their archives or those of other states and 
nations. Historical libraries and museums disclose the waste 
and error suffered in the past. They show the deviations in 
the course of a people. Such institutions inspire to better 
effort. 

The providing of means for original research by future 
peoples has not long been a popular matter. When the be- 
quest of James Smithson was available to this country Con- 
gress debated for ten years before deciding to accept the gift 
and lay the foundations of an institution which now illumi- 
nates our darkest places and fructifies our fields of scholarship. 
We observe with a sort of alarm that the chance might have 
fallen the other way and congratulate ourselves that the con- 
gressional delay and deliberation of 1846 is the spirit of 
yesterday. 

To-day progressive nations and American commonwealths, 
many counties and municipalities, maintain or support insti- 
tutions which prudently gather, preserve and make accessible 
original matter concerning their history and that of others. 
The people of these several communities carry the burden of 
taxation necessary to establish and maintain these institutions 
with a pleasure equal to that derived from the maintenance 
of educational systems. No more do the people demand a 
penurious provision for the support of these than they desire 
the nonsupport of their educational or judicial departments. 
Whatever lack has been suffered in the support and encourage- 
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their servants in official relation to the work. Success in the 
accumulation of valuable materials, the favor with which such 


enterprises are looked upon by men of local prestige as well as 


those of wider influence and more extended fields of endeavor, 
together with the remarkable popularity the institutions meet 
at the hands and in the attentions of the ordinary, practical, 
substantial tax-paying citizen, invariably removes official dis- 
couragement and entrenches the institutions and their admin- 
istration in the public policy. Even the educational institu- 
tions do not enjoy more freedom from the hazards of local or 
temporary conditions, and are no more remote from the exi- 
gencies of politics and personal design. 

The policy of the State of Iowa seems now to be firmly 
and happily fixed in this respect. Ample equipment is almost 
complete for the present advantageous handling and accessible 
arrangement of our priceless historical library and the collec- 
tion in art portraiture and museum materials. Financial sup- 
port now corresponds with the favor these meet in the esteem 
of scholar and lay patron. They are rapidly attaining a high 
value in the estimation of the public. They will prove valu- 


- able stores for future Iowa peoples. This growth, from its 


origin in the mind of one man who had approvingly observed 
the similar efforts of other states and nations a quarter of a 
century ago, has been little short of marvelous. With popular 
support grown from a few scattered but far sighted patriots 
in editorial and legislative places to a purpose common in all 
the State’s positive forces where none condemn, few gainsay 
and a rich and generous people highly applaud, the prospect 
is little less than inspiring. Former meagerness of official 
support is now changed to positive zeal in a large number of 
the best and strongest men in official life to discharge a 
recognized obligation to the present and future Iowa public. 
B. F. H. 
Aw Earty Iowa Mitrrary Hosprrau.—The following inter- 
esting item appeared in the Iowa Religious News-Letter, pub- 
lished at Dubuque, in the issue of August, 1862: 
a friend 


Having a leisure hour the other day, at Keokuk, we went with a 
through the different wards and apartments of the Military Hospital in 
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that place. Those of our yéaders who have friends there will be gladto 


know that though there are twelve hundred patients in the Hospital, they 
are all provided for with the utmost possible comfort. Perfect cleanli- 
ness is apparent throughout the establishment, and the building is so ad- 
mirably ventilated that we perceived far less of the peculiar odor of the 
sick room than is common in connection with sickness in the best ordered 
private dwellings. Would that all the sick and wounded soldiers of the 
country were as well cared for as those at Keokuk. 


PHINEAS M. CASADY. 


After a long and successful business career, this venerable 
gentleman has resigned the presidency of his bank and retired 
to private life. When he first came to Iowa he settled in Des 
Moines, and has been very successful, participating in its 


business affairs, and proving himself in all respects an im-. 


portant element in the development of its varied interests. 
He was chosen to the State Senate in 1846 and served the 
regular term of four years. During the second session he was 
chairman of the committee on township and county organiza- 
tion, and had the honor to report the bill which named fifty 
counties in the western half of the State. Many of these 
counties bear names which were suggested by Judge Casady. 
He was in all respects a useful senator and the record which 
he made during his four years’ service is one which will 
endure. He was also elected district judge, but he resigned 
before entering upon active service on the bench. He has 
seemed ever to prize the station of a private citizen devoted 
to legitimate business pursuits rather than the distinctions 
arising from politics. He has always been known for the 
beauty of his character and the uprightness of his dealings 
with his fellow men. No man in the State enjoys a wider 
measure of respect, and now that he has so gracefully retired 
he will carry with him the hearty good-will of everybody who 
knows him. He was born in 1818, and is now in his 89th 
year, but he has retained to a remarkable degree his health 
and vigor, and we trust with many years of happiness and 
business prosperity still before him. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


McDonald of Oregon, A Tale of Two Shores, by Eva Emery Dye, Author 
of “‘The Conquest,’’ ‘‘ McLoughlin and Old Oregon.’’ A. C. McClurg 
§ Co. 1906. pp. 395. : 


The hero of this book was born at Astoria; the son of a Scotch High- 
lander, his mother a Chinook squaw. She died while he was an infant, 
and the care of him fell into other hands, so that he was reared not as 
a ‘*Plathead,’’ but with an oval face, and a fair countenance, and he 
was trained in the ways of civilization. His life of seventy years, 1824- 
94, covered those great events which transformed a vast and savage 
wilderness into the large and prosperous States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, with their enormous wealth of forests and mines and the fish 
industry and wheat-fields and orchards, and such cities as Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane. He did a good part in the transforma- 
tion, and also led the way in carrying the honor and fame of the United 
States to Japan, so that the book is ‘‘a tale of two shores,’’ the western 
shore of America and the eastern shore of Asia. 

The author tells the story of various Indian tribes, their manners, 
customs, and cruel wars, of the downfall of the Hudson Bay Company, 
the rush of American immigration, the building of wagon-roads and of 
the railroad over the mountains, of the establishment of civil government, 
of McDonald’s going with a crew of shipwrecked Japanese to their 
country, establishing a school there, and preparing the way for the 
expedition of Commodore Perry, in the graphic and vivid style of her 
earlier books, noticed in The Annals (iv. 624, vi. 74). Accounts are 
given of the Indian chiefs, Seattle and Spokane, whose names remain 
in the cities which bear them. Romantic stories of love and adventure, 
pleasing and tragic, are interwoven in rapid sketches. Mrs. Dye had 
the opportunity of obtaining from McDonald his personal reminiscences, 
and has taken pains to verify everything that she has recorded. The 
history itself is more wonderful than any romance. It should be familiar 
to every American who feels a just pride in the honor and growth of 


his country. WwW. S. 


AN ANECDOTE OF GOVERNOR STEPHEN HEMPSTEAD. 


It is an amiable, pleasant face that looks out from one of the por- 
trait frames in the Iowa Historical Art Gallery which bears the name 
of Stephen Hempstead, second Governor of the State of Iowa. He 
held this position four years, following Governor Briggs, first Governor 
of the State, and preceding James W. Grimes, the third. In the days 
when Governor Hempstead flourished there were no railroads west of 
the Mississippi and even stage coaches had reached no very remarkable 
development. The good Governor resided in Dubuque and whenever 
he visited Iowa City, the then capital, he was accustomed to make the 
journey on horseback. On one of these journeys he stopped for the night 
at the little village of Cascade, some twenty miles from Dubuque. When 
he arose in the morning the very unwelcome intelligence was communi- 
cated to him that his horse had been stolen in the night. This was a 
great disappointment to Governor Henmrpstead, for good saddle horses 
were not very plentiful in that region. The legend does not tell how he 


Pe 
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succeeded in reaching Lowa City, but he some way or other made his way. 
Soon after the eee office was opened the following morning a lad Se 
dressed in deep black sought and obtained admission to the Governor’s 
a: room. He received her very kindly as was his wont, for his was a polite ; 
oy and genial personality. After she had taken the proffered seat, she <a 
; removed her veil and commenced her story of grief and woe. She told — 
the Governor that she had called to make a request for the pardon of 
her husband who was then languishing in the penitentiary at Ft. Madi- a 


= gon. ‘‘Of what offense was your husband convieted?’’ queried the Gov- 
4 ; ernor. ‘‘He was charged,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ with stealing a _horse.’’ 
Rs The Governor’s countenance changed on the instant from a smile to as 


near a frown as he was ever capable of putting on. ‘‘Madam,’’ said 
he, ‘‘I cannot pardon horse thieves. I know too much of those gentle- 
men myself,’’ and while he listened to her story he was incorrigible as 
to letting the man out of prison. S53 

This story shows the meager means of transportation in those days 
and how a Governor could not avail himself of an automobile, or even of 
a stage coach, much less of transportation by railroad. ; 


AN OLD POLITICAL LETTER. 


An interesting letter was recently presented to the Historical Depart- 
ment by Mr. John M. MecPherrin of Polk county, Iowa. The writer was 
an active whig of wide influence. The Knapp to whom he refers was 
Judge Joseph C. Knapp. Steele was a merchant and joint manager with 
Knapp. The addressees were the Van Buren county members of the 
Iowa House of Representatives, and Senate, respectively. E. R. H. 


Keosauqua, Iowa, January 18, 1847. 


Messrs: I have nothing more important to write than that the 
Dodge faction has got up a large petition instructing you to vote for 
Dodge. If you want anything more than the last election we will cet 
up a petition to the reverse. There may be some Whigs on the petition 
who signed under false representations. I am of the opinion they can 
not get more than half of the Democrats in Farmington (Sanford’s) 
township. Knapp informs us that the Democrats propose that if the 
Whigs will resign that they will and then come home and have another 
election. I have no objection for I have no fears of Old Van Buren. I 
made the proposition to Steele and Knapp that if they would make the 
issue Dodge and anti-Dodge and then head their ticket Dodge, we would 
head ours anti-Dodge and instruct you to come home. They would not j 
agree. 
We have eight Mormons in jail at this time for stealing at a con- 
siderable expense to the county and no doubt we will have more in a 
few days. If it would be possible to have a call court to try them it 
would suit the wishes of the people. But if that can not be done you . 
must pass a law giving two or three weeks court at the next term. — . 


JAMES JOHNSTON. 
To Messrs. MePherrin and Sanford. 
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_ JOHN GRIMES WALKER, son of Alden and Susan Grimes Walker, was 
born in Hillsborough, N. H., March 20, 1835; he died at Ogonquit, York 
Beach, Maine, September 16, 1907. He was of Scotch-Irish descent. 
Among his paternal ancestors were the defenders of Londonderry in the 
siege of that city, 1689, so graphically described by Macaulay (History 


of England, chapter XII). His mother, a daughter of John Grimes, 


was an older sister of James W. Grimes by thirteen years. She died 
in 1846, and the next year he came to Iowa, and lived with his uncle 
at Burlington, and upon a farm in the northern part of Des Moines 
county. Appointed to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, he graduated 
at the head of his class in 1856. His earliest sea-service was in the 
Pacific and upon the coast of Brazil. Promoted Lieutenant, 1858, he 
was instructor in mathematics in the Academy, 1859-1860. He served 
with Farragut and Porter in the opening of the Mississippi, in the 
capture of New Orleans, and the siege of Vicksburg. While in com- 
mand of the ironclad Baron DeKalb on an expedition up the Yazoo 
river to destroy stores of the enemy, his vessel passed over a sunken 
torpedo, and was blown up, officers and men barely escaping with their 
lives. Afterwards, he commanded one of the naval batteries that aided 
in effectuating the surrender of Vicksburg. Subsequently assigned to 
duty on the Atlantic coast, he served in the Blockading Squadron, and 
assisted in the capture of Wilmington, N. C. Upon recommendation 
of the Board of Admirals, July 25, 1866, he was promoted to the office 
of Commander ‘‘for gallant and meritorious service during the War of 
the Rebellion.’’ He was next assigned to duty at the Naval Academy 
under Admiral Porter, and in 1869 took the graduating class on the 
frigate Sabine for a course of instruction. At different periods he 
served on the Lighthouse Board and in the Bureau of Navigation. He 
rendered valuable aid in creating the new navy with all the modern 
improvements of steel plates, heavier guns, and applied electricity. He 
was intrusted with the command of expeditions to Central and South 
America and to Venezuela when there were disturbances in those waters, 
and the presence of a U. S. fleet was demanded for the protection of 
American commerce, and in the interest of pacification generally. Pro- 
moted Commodore in 1889, he commanded the White Squadron which by 
its gallant show, and the skill and drill of its maneuvres surprised and 
delighted both sides of the Atlantic. Commissioned Rear-Admiral in 
1894, and put in command of the Pacific Squadron, he guarded the 
interests of the United States and of the Hawaiian Republic as against 
British intrigue and the restoration of the ex-Queen. President Cleve- 
land, however, took the part of the Queen, and ordered the retirement 
of the naval foree from Honolulu. The matter excited much anxiety 
both in Hawaii and in the United States. It was investigated by the 
Senate Committee of Foreign Affairs, and a naval force was returned 
to Honolulu; the authority of the Hawaiian Republic was sustained and 
its annextion to the United States duly followed, as advocated by 
Admiral Walker. Placed on the retired list in 1897, at the age of 62, 
he was made President of the Nicaragua Canal Commission, and in 
1899 of the Isthmian Canal Commission. Walter Wellman said (Keview 
of Reviews, April, 1904): ‘‘Much of the skillful handling of the Canal 
propositions, which led the French Panama Company to reduce its price 
from one hundred to forty million dollars was due to Admiral Walker. 
That was a delicate period in the negotiation; a mistake might have 
been fatal. Admiral Walker is probably more familiar with Canal con- 
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ditions than any other es Wearecigees He has made many trips to 
the Isthmus, and personally~inquired into all the plans and routes. He 
has virtually lived with the Canal problem these last ten years. He is 
a strong executive and a diplomatic manager of men.’’ In fit recognition 
of his qualifications and services, President Roosevelt placed him at the 
head of the Commission for the construction of the Panama Canal. With 
firmness and dignity of character Admiral Walker united suavity and 
grace in his manners, which won the admiration and esteem of all who 
were under his authority or shared in his counsels. An adept and master 
in the naval profession, his mind was large and generous, affluent in 


_ knowledge of the arts and sciences, and thoroughly versed in the history 


and public affairs of his own country and of the world. His distin- 
guished and multifarious services in war and in peace have given splendor 
and renown to his name, and add to the honor of Iowa, as he always 
remembered that his original appointment to the Navy was ‘‘from 
Iowa.’’ Closely related and especially endeared to the third Governor 
of the State, and of kindred independence and loftiness of character, 
their names enrich and ennoble the Annals of Iowa. The funeral of 
Admiral Walker took place from the home of his daughter, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, in Boston, September 18, and from All Souls Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 21. The interment was in Arlington Cemetery 
with high military honors. Ww. S. 


ALFRED WILSON LEE, one of Jowa’s most successful and best known 
editors and publishers, was born in Johnson county, Iowa, July 8, 1858; 
he died in Nottingham, England, July 15, 1907. He was a son of John 
B. and Elvira Lee. He obtained the rudiments of his education in the 
public schools of lowa City, and at the age of 13 entered the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He took two years in the preparatory department and 
two in the collegiate course. He chose journalism as his profession, 
identifying himself with The Muscatine Journal, his brother-in-law, Hon. 
John Mahin being editor and publisher. In 1885 he was admitted into 
the management of The Journal, and soon thereafter he married 
Mary Ingalls Walker, eldest daughter of W. W. Walker, of Cedar 
Rapids. Four years later he accepted the business management 
of The Hutchinson (Kansas) News. Soon afterward, he identified 
himself with the advertising department of The Chicago Times. In 
1890 he bought The Ottumwa Courier, and later he erected a commodious 
and admirably arranged building and equipped it with new and costly 
machinery. His career in Ottumwa was in all respects successful. He 
was for several years postmaster, but resigned in order to devote his 
time exclusively to his fast-growing business. He was actively identified 
with the development of the city, and was honored with the presidency 
of several local organizations. He was quick to take advantage of the 
new methods by which large enterprises are directed by one master- 
mind. Mr. Lee saw the door of opportunity and promptly entered—not 
with a rush, but with caution—finally entering upon the large career 
for which he was admirably fitted. One by one he added another daily 
to his list until, in 1906, the ‘‘Lee Syndicate’’ included five evening 
journals, The Ottwmwa Courier, Muscatine Journal, Davenport Times, 
Hannibal Courier-Post and LaCrosse Tribune. When, last summer, Mr. 
Lee started on his tour abroad, he left home with the satisfying thought 
that every one of his five newspaper offices was manned by an able and 
trusty associate whose powers he had discovered and in large measure 
developed. With Mr. Lee, mere worldly success was far from the whole 
of life. If any one of his altruistic purposes commanded more of earnest 
thought and endeavor than another, it was the development of the latent 
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capabilities of young and untried men. Among the many sgorrowin 
friends who followed his remains to the grave re rare wre ws 
mourners than the young men with whom he had been associated, to 
all of whom he had been a father and friend. Three children were born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lee. His two sons, William Walker and Alfred Will- 
iam, died in childhood. His daughter, Laura Anna, now 11 years old, 
survives. J.B: 


JOHN HORNSTEIN was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 8, 1847; he 
died in Chicago, September 8, 1907. The family remained in Brooklyn 
until he was 7 years of age, when they removed to Washington county, 
Wisconsin. It was in this place that he afterwards learned the printing 
trade in the office of The Washington County Democrat. He worked for 
a number of years as a printer, when he returned to New York City 
and engaged in the printing business, entering one of the largest offices 
in that city. It is said to have been one which had most of the city 
work during the reign of ‘‘Boss Tweed.’’ He was there some years, 
but came to Boone, where he settled in 1870, and entered the newspaper 
field. He purchased at first an interest in The Boone County Democrat, 
which up to that time had had a difficult struggle for existence. While 
he was but a part owner at the start, he soon afterwards purchased the 
whole business and succeeded in building it up to a respectable patron- 
age and establishing it on a permanent basis. He was appointed post- 
master of the city in 1896 to serve out an unexpired term. After serv- 
ing out this term, he engaged in a real estate business, and also became 
connected with the Boone County Bank. He remained but a short time 
in the bank, when he removed to Chicago, where he entered into a part- 
nership with his brother George in establishing an office for commercial 
printing. This was understood to be a very successful venture, and 
he remained in it until his death. He had been ill for some months 
and had been gradually fading away. Mr. Hornstein was a good printer, 
a versatile and able editor, a kind-hearted, excellent gentleman, and a 
useful member of the community. He was at one time mayor of Boone, 
when he performed a most important work in securing the services of 
Col. George E. Waring, Jr., the illustrious sanitary engineer, to estab- 
lish a system of drainage which is not even yet completed. So far as 
this has been carried forward it has been very successful, and will prob- 
ably ere long span the whole city. In all matters of public improve- 
ment Mr. Hornstein was ever ready to do his best, not only through 
the columns of his paper, but in every other possible manner. He was 
a man of many friends, and few, if any, enemies, dying widely lamented. 
On his removal to Chicago he presented, in durable binding, a file of 
his paper for twenty-five years, to the Historical Department of this 
State. That file and the volumes of The Standard, published in Boone 
during the same period, present the best history of the rise and progress 
of the flourishing city and-county of Boone. 


OLIVER Minis was born at Gustavus, Ohio, February 1, 1820; he died 
at Lewis, Iowa, August 18, 1907. Harlow Mills, his father, was of pure 


’ New England stock and a native of Hartford county, Connecticut. He 


was a prosperous farmer and dairyman. In 1819 he emigrated to what 
was known as the West, and located in northeastern Ohio. That beauti- 
ful region was then known as the ‘‘ Western Reserve.’’ Here Oliver 
was born and grew to manhood. He attended the district school until 
he was 14 years of age, when he went for a time to Farmington Academy 
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to complete his education.. When old enough to enter into business for 
himself he engaged in farming and stock raising, in which he was 
eminently successful. In 1850 he removed with his young family to Lee 
county, Iowa, and settled at Denmark. He resided there eight years, 
when he took up his residence at Lewis, Cass county, where he was 
destined to spend his days. His live stock operations were very large, 
comprising transactions in horses, cattle and swine. In this direction 
he became one of the foremost operators in Iowa. He was especially 
active and conspicuous in his efforts to promote the interests of the 
State Agricultural Society, and no man among its directors early and 
late has been more often referred to. He may be regarded as one of 
its most distinguished and influential founders: In enlarging its opera- 
tions and extending its influence he had few equals and no superior 
in the State. Mr. Mills was a man of rare energy and earnestness in 
whatever engaged his attention. In the old days, before the Civil War, 
his home was a station on the underground railroad, where many fleeing 
slaves were fed and sheltered and sent on their way toward the land of 
freedom. In one instance he protected two slave girls for whom a 
reward of $1,000 had been offered. Old John Brown shared his hos- 
pitality not long before his attack on Harper’s Ferry. He was a man 
who was widely known throughout the State. He held several minor 
offices in his county, and was chosen a member of the Fourteenth Gen- 
eral Assembly, representing the counties of Cass, Adair and Montgom- 
ery, then forming the Twentieth Representative District.. During this 
session he served on the committees on Agriculture, Agricultural Col- 
lege, State University, Roads and Highways, and Federal Relations. He 
joined the Congregational church at the age of 14 and continued in its 
membership throughout his life. 


Mark A. DASHIELL was born at Moore’s Hill, Dearborn county, In- 
diana, October 2, 1826; he died at Indianola, Iowa, July 38, 1907. His 
father was a native of Baltimore, Maryland, and came to Indiana before 
it was a State. Dr. Dashiell was one of fifteen children, two brothers 
surviving him. He graduated from the Indianapolis High school, and 
later from the local academy in Indianapolis, and finally from the Medi- 
cal College of Indianapolis. He practiced medicine two years in his 
native county. Dr. Dashiell resided in Warren county continuously for 
fifty years, and was a pioneer physician and also a law maker. He had 
a large ride over the prairies in the course of his practice at a time when 
prairie fires were seen almost nightly during the warmer portions of the 
’ year and when the blizzards raged fiercely during the winter. It is 
stated that no storms stopped or delayed him in attending to the calls 
of the pioneer settlers. He was appointed one of the U. S. Board of 
Pension Examiners in 1863 by Abraham Lincoln, and served econtinu- 
ously throughout his life. He was chosen a Representative in the 
Twelfth General Assembly, and in 1872 he became a member of the 
State Senate, where he served four years and was re-elected in 1878 
for another term. He was again sent to the Legislature and served in 
the House of Representatives in the Thirtieth General Assembly. He 
was one of the stalwart temperance men who recommended the passage 
of the prohibitory liquor.law. He served also for ten years as a trustee 
of the State Industrial school, which he was largely instrumental in 
establishing. He was a prominent member of the Pioneer Law Makers’ 
Association, the meetings of which always found him present. He was 
a useful man generally as a citizen, and especially so as a member of 
both branches of the State Legislature. He died as he had lived en- 
joying the respeet and confidence of all who knew him. 


——_—_—_——— 
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_ OWEN BRoMLEY was born in the county of Denbyshire, North Wales 
May 20, 1825; he died at the Home for the Reon ts Tes Moines, August 
9, 1907. He came to America in 1852, but did not settle in Iowa until 
1860. He thereafter resided in Fairfield, Jefferson county, up to 1874, 
when he removed to Des Moines. While a resident of Fairfield he was 
elected to the Iowa House of Representatives, serving in the Tenth Gen- 
eral Assembly. He enlisted in the Union Army, but was rejected on ac- 
count of his infirm health. In 1880 he was made Sergeant-at-Arms of the 
Iowa House of Representatives, in which position he served four years. 
Some time later—having been a practical miner for several years—he was 
Secretary of the State Board of Mine Examiners and Mine Inspectors. 
He was an ardent Republican, and as such served in the various posi- 
tions to which he was chosen. He was an especial friend of Hon. James 
F. Wilson, member of Congress and U. 8. Senator, and stumped the 
southeastern portion of the State in company with him. Mr. Bromley 
was an eloquent and effective speaker, and always a favorite whenever 
he appeared before an audience. As a public officer he was honorable 
and straightforward in all his dealings, and never subjected to any sort 
of criticism touching his character or capacity for efficient work. Some 
five or six years ago, his health having failed, his friends made a suc- 
cessful effort to place him in the Home for the Aged in the city of Des 
Moines. In this institution he spent his remaining years, and it was 
understood he was well pleased with the treatment he received. He was 
a favorite with all who knew him. 


Rospert McNutty was born in Lebanon, Indiana, July 8, 1839; he 
died at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, August 9, 1907. The greater 
part of his youth was spent on a farm in Polk county, Lowa, where he 
worked very hard, and received little or no school privileges. When 
General Dodge’s Fourth Infantry was raised, McNulty enlisted in Des 
Moines, in Company E, and served until after the battle of Kenesaw 
Mountain, Georgia, when he was discharged for disability. At that bat- 
tle he was shot through the left wrist, the bullet shattering the bones 
in that portion of the arm and rendering it useless, excepting as he 
wore a strong leather bandage on it during the remainder of his life. 
The records show that he participated in thirty-six battles. He was a 
favorite janitor about the capitol and historical building until over- 
taken by a paralytie stroke, which rendered him unable to work. This 
occurred about two years ago, since which time he has been an invalid 
in his home, slowly passing away. He was very proud of his service 
in the army, and it especially elated him to be recognized by Gen. G. 
M. Dodge whenever he met him in this city. General Dodge could not 
remember his name, but always recognized him as one of his men. Me- 
Nulty was a member of Kinsman G. A. R. Post and of the local lodge 
of I. O. of O. F., in which institutions he took great pride. While he 
was unedueated, he had read much, and in his later years was a man 
of very good information. The old soldier was esteemed by all who 


knew him. 


Grorce E. CLARK was born at Sangerville, Piscataquis county, Maine, 
March 19, 1845; he died at his home in Algona, Kossuth county, Lowa, 
August 12, 1907. He came of English stock and the ancestral home in 
revolutionary days was in Massachusetts Colony, many of the name being 
prominent leaders of the forces for independence. Mr. Clark’s father 
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was a leading lawyer in Piscataquis county, and his four sons became 


strong members of the bar. ~All except the subject of this sketch, who 
was rejected on account of youth, fought in the Union Army. Mr. Clark 
taught school before leaving his native state, as also in the state of 
Illinois, whence he removed at the age of 20. He became a resident of 
Red Oak, Iowa, in 1866, where he engaged in teaching and reading law. 
On his admission to the bar, he entered the practice at Webster City 
with his brother, Charles A., at present Commander of the Iowa Depart- 
ment, Grand Army of the Republic. In 1869 he removed to Algona, 


where his home afterward remained. He was one of the strongest lawyers 


in northern Iowa. For a long time he served as the principal attorney 
for the Chicago, Milwaukee & Saint Paul Railway in that section. He 
was first married to Miss Lucy E. Hawkins, of St. Charles, Ill., in 1870, 
who died in 1875. He was again married to Miss Caroline A. Straw, 
of Maine, who survives. 


ANTHONY LIMBACK was born May 18, 1834, at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia; he died at Dyersville, Iowa, September 21, 1907. He was a 
farmer and banker, having been associated in the last-named business 
with Bart E. Linehan, whose sudden death is recorded elsewhere. Mr. 
Limback served Dubuque county in the Iowa House of Representatives in 
the Twenty-second General Assembly. He had also. held several local 
offices in Dyersville, and was a progressive and public-spirited man. 


Bart 5. LINEHAN was born in Dubuque, Iowa, June 11, 1853; he died 
in Memphis, Tenn., July 22, 1907. He became an active and successful 
business man, chiefly interested in water transportation and kindred 
enterprises. He was a brother of the late Bishop Lenihan, of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, and of Bishop Lenihan of Great Falls, Montana. A few days 
before his sudden death he had unveiled fine portraits of these two 
bishops in the Iowa Historical Art Gallery at Des Moines. 


AARON CUSTER was born in Pennsylvania, in 1845; he died at his 
home in Monroe, Iowa, August 18, 1907. He came to Iowa in 1868 and 
was a member of the Iowa House of Representatives in the Twenty-first 
and Twenty-second General Assemblies. He had also served in the 
Civil War as a private in Company G, 59th Ohio Volunteers. 
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